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New laws in wake of Omagh bombing could be used to target London-based Islamic groups 

Labour widens terror net 


ROcttattl Write 
PoBHcal Edttor 


T HE Government’s 
new package of 
antiherrorlst leg- 
islaj on wHL in- 
clude unprece- 
dented. powers to 
convict people guilty of con- 
spiring within Britain to com- 
mit terrorist offences any- 
where in the world, Tony 
Blair unexpectedly revealed 
in Northern Ireland last 
night 

Ministers have decided to 
use next week’s emergency 
session of Parliament ini- 
tially intended to strengthen 
the law against militant Irish 


republicanism, to throw a 
wilier net over potentially vio- 
lent terrorist groups — pri- 
marily those involved in Is- 
lamic and Middle Fast politics 
— Operating out of London. 

The Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement came during a 
visit to the scene of this 
month’s Omagh bombing, in 
which the Real IRA claimed 
28 lives. 

The measure will become 

part rtf a hastily praminari pm 
which MPs w2L consider dur- 
ing a rare holiday recaB next 
Wednesday and peers will be 
asked to endorse the 
following day. 

At present the 1978 Supres- 
sion of Terrorism Act allows 
only the offence iff conspiracy 


to commit murder abroad, in 
speci f ic countries, mostly in 
Europe, to be subject to crimi- 
nal charges. 

Many countries, notably in 
the Middle East, have pro- 
tested at British “laxity,” 
ttnw gh civil libertarians, in- 
cluding Tory and Labour 
MPs. said the kind of sweep- 
ing **hang p envisaged would 
once have locked up Nelson 
Mandela and could threaten 
peaceful supporters of the 
Pakistani campaign for a 
“free Kashmir.” 

The Home Office, which has 
supported snch a change 
under Labour and Tiny gov- 
ernments, has a bill virtually 
ready for publication. It win 
be blended into ministerial 


plane to Tnqfrg it easi er to con- 
vict those suspected of mem- 
bership of proscribed 
organisations. 

MItchel McLaughlin, chair - 
man of Sinn Fein, condemned 
the proposals. “The result of 
such repressive legislation 
haa historically been the rou- 
tine violation of human ap d 
dvfl ri ghts , and resulting mis- 
carriages of fustics.” he sald. 
“Gfrenthe history of the RDC 
it would be an act of extreme 
folly to give that force addi- 
tional repressive powers." 

But Willie Thompson, the 
hardline Ulster Unionist MP 
whose West Tyrone constitu- 
ency includes Omagh, said 
the measures were “ too little 
too late”. 


He said: ‘Tt is still not a 
good enough way of dealing 
with the real problem of 
terrorism." 

Ministers have seized an 
opportunity by adding the 
wider clause, which will 


carry a maximum sentence of 
10 years In prison. Last night, 
the Saudi dissident Moham- 
med al Masari, who thwarted 
Home Office attempts to de- 
port him in 1996, insisted that 
Islamic radicals in Britain 
were merely political and 
inteQectuaL 

“No one is conspiring to do 
anything." he told Channel 4 
News.. "If there is any mili- 
tary activity, terrorism or 
jihad, whatever you call it, it 
is not in the UK.” 


After last week’s US cruise 
missile attacks in Afghani- 
stan and Sudan, London and 
Washington were engaged in 
an “hysterical reaction”. 

Coincidentally yesterday, 
the Tory MP Gerald Howarth 
wrote to the Home Secretary. 
Jack Straw, protesting at the 
activities in London of Omar 
Bakri Mohammed of the Al 
Muhajiroun group, who pub- 
licly endorsed this month's 
bombing of US embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania. 

Whitehall is not pointing 
fingers at any one political or 
cultural group, but history 
has made London an attrac- 
tive refuge for those at odds 
with Middle East regimes and 
from the former British em- 


pire. “Many states are con- 
cerned about it," one senior 
affinal said. 

Conservative MP Nigel Wa- 
terson, whose private mem- 
ber’s bill to enact a global 
anti-terrorist law in 1996/97 
was blocked, welcomed the 
Government's move as “not 
before time”. But Labour MP 
George Galloway, who led the 
opposition to the bin. said it 
was "deplorable” to mix such 
a contentious change with 
measures “on which there is 
an owruih aiming consensus.” 
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‘It’s like 
paying the 
West back 
for years 
of pushing 
a free 
market. 
When you 
have a 
free 
market, 
you get a 
free crisis’ 

Russian MP 



Muscovites queue to change their roubles yesterday as the Russian currency plunged by 10 per cent against the dollar photograph: ivan sexretabev 


President Boris Yeltsin at the Kremlin yesterday 


Russia: a nation drifting into chaos 


Boris Yeltsin is widely believed 
to have surrendered power as 
the rouble plummets, reports 
James Meek in Moscow 


O UTSIDE the gov- 
ernment building 
on the Moscow 
river that Is mock- 
ingly named the 
White House the rain and the 
rouble were foiling hard yes- 
terday in a country that Is, in 
effect, leaderless. All over the 
city Russian commentators 
were writing President Boris 
Yeltsin's political obituary. 

So when President Bill 
Clinton flies into town for a 
singularly Ill-timed visit early 
next week he will have no cer- 
tainty about who to talk to 
and no notion of the direction 
Russia is about to take. Nor, 
rtii-c time, will he have any 


emergency loans to offer. 

"Boris Yeltsin still writes 
decrees, reads out appeals to 
the people, even takes port in 
military manoeuvres,” wrote 


Natalya Tlmatwa in the 
Isiaily n'ews- 


Comznersanf 
paper. ‘'But this means noth- 
ing. In effect, Russia now has 
no president 

“If just a little while ago the 
K remlin insisted, fo am i ng at 
the mouth, that Che president 
fully controlled, the situation, 
now high-ranking bureau- 
crats don’t even bother to 
lower their voices as they ad- 
mit that they don't know how 
fbe administration will make 
it to 2000.” 


Izvestiya’s front-page head- 
line was simpler: “Yeltsin 
surrenders power”. 

Trading was twice sus- 
pended on the main e xch an ge 
as the rouble Ml by 10 per 
cent against the dollar, a col- 
lapse matched only by the 
"Black Tuesday" of 1994. To 
meet demand for dollars, the 
central bank had to spend 
more than |430 million. At 
fhia rate, its entire gold and 
hard currency reserves will 
be exhausted in little more 
than seven weeks. 

The cash machines in- 
stalled by SBS-Agro Bank, a 
once-proud financial institu- 
tion new in deep trouble, 
were stalling. They were 
being with roubles only 
once a day, and there were 
not enough to pay staff, whose 
salaries go directly into the 
bank. 

One of the country's most 
powerful political bosses, the 
mayor of Moscow, Yuri Luzh- 


rbefalling rouble 
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kov, ottered a grim warning 
that sounded like an invita- 
tion for a run on the banks. 

“If a family of Muscovites 
has decided to withdraw all 
their money from their bank 
account. I cannot advise them 
not to do it,” he said. It was 


the keynote comment of one 
of Russia's grimmest days. 

Bit by bit as Moscow’s gut- 
ters died with sodden leaves 
in the downpours of an early 
au tumn, the capital’s fragile 
bourgeois attributes of finan- 
cial strength were peeling 
away. Internet users were 
alerted by e-mail that hence- 
forth all services would be 
priced in dollars, not roubles. 

American Express blocked 
the use of cards issued 
through dubious Russian 
banks. Visa has told Russian 
banks not to issue cash on 
each other's Visa cards. 

' On Moscow’s streets 
retailers scrambled to raise 
their prices to cover the 
plunging rouble. At wholesale 
goods markets, where sellers 
keep a close eye on the cur- 
rency, the inflationary impact 
was felt Immediately and 
more sharply than before. 

At the Kiev railway station 
market, where street vendors 


stock up on tobacco and 
sweets to sell across Moscow, 
most of the aluminium kiosks 
were shut. Merchants in 
those still open could be seen 
frantically re-pricing their 
stock. Their customers 
seemed to be milling about in 
a daze. 

"My lord!” said a middle- 
aged man, tapping at a box of 
cigarettes behind glass. 
“L&Ms for 43? I just bought 
them for 40!” 

Ordinary Muscovites were 
shielded from a steep rise in 
prices only by roving bands cf 
tax police, enforcing Mr Luzh- 
kov’s attempts to halt infla- 
tion by decree. But the tax 
police are unable to shield the 
shopkeepers from the steep 
price Increases of the Im- 
ported foodstuffs on which 
the capital depends. 

The tax police called at 
Zhanna Davzhenka’s grocery 
yesterday morning. “We’d 
like to raise prices text the tax 


inspectors keep scaring us. 
They could Just shut us 
down," she said. "They 
recommended that we don’t 
raise prices by more than 
15 per cent So now we’re tak- 
ing big losses.” 

With yesterday's rouble 
dump, retailers will not be 
able to bold out much longer. 
The likelihood is that infla- 
tion will begin to soar just as 
Russians return to the city 
Grom their holidays when the 
school year begins next week. 

Formally, President Yeltsin 
is still running the country. 
Informally, It appears to be 
r un by his prime minister 
designate, Viktor Chernomyr- 
din. There are persistent 
reports that he has been given 
extraordinary powers — that 
the president has verbally 
ceded to him operational con- 
trol over the police, the army 
and the former KGB. 

Yet Mr Chernomyrdin can- 
not exercise his powers until 


he is confirmed by the lower 
house of parliament, the state 
Duma — something it is in no 
burry to do. The most power- 
ful grouping, the Communists 
and their allies, are demand- 
ing a wholesale change of eco- 
nomic direction, changes to 
the constitution and a domi- 
nant role In the cabinet 

It was at the White House 
that the sharpest moments of 
recent Russian history took 
place. The Yeltsin legend was 
born here In 1991. when he 
mounted a tank and de- 
nounced the August coup. On 
both sides of the barricades, 
that was the crucible in 
which a thousand patriotic 
and liberal hopes were forged. 

It was at the White House 
in 1993 that the notion of Mr 
Yeltsin as a democrat died, as 
tank crews bombarded the 
building and special forces 
turn to page 2. column l 
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MCC to 
vote 
again on 
whether 
to admit 
women 


VivekChaucfitaryon 
hopes for change 


T HE MCC, the stubborn 
all-male pillar of the 
cricketing establish- 
ment, is to. vote once again 
on one of the most conten- 
tious Issues In. its 211-year 
history — whether women 
should be allowed to be- 
come members. 

The club’s 17,500 mem- 
bers, average age 57, are to 
vote on the Issue os 
September 28 after a Mori 
survey found that this time 
around, the relatively pro- 
gressive wing of the MCC 
could outvote the dinosaurs 
by two-thirds and allow 
women to join its ranks. 

In February, members 
voted 6,969 to 5,538 in 
favour of admitting women 
— short of the two-thirds, 
majority needed for change. 

Colin Ingleby-Mackenzie. 
president of the MCC and a 
supporter of women mem- 
bers, said yesterday: “It is 
clear from the Mori survey 
that a substantial majority 
voted against [women 
members] because they did 
not folly appreciate what 
the impact of women mem- 
bership would be. 

“There are certain mem- 
bers who have assumed 
that- this is a male-only 
cXubflt was not founded as 
this but as a cricket club, 
and we are keen to see that 
cricket involves both 


'- "He-" added: “The World 
Cap* here next year will 
bring immense focus on 
Lord’s and the MCC. We do 
not want this Issue left un- 
resolved when the eyes of 
the world are upon us. 

“Around the world 
women are admitted to the 
great cricket clubs. We are 
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Gentlemen only . . . MCC members watching a match at Lord’s from the exclusive Long "Room 


For 


Against 


Membership views in favour of 
women becorreng members: 

□ In the world of 1998 it is 
wrong to have an all-male 
dub. 

P Women love and 
participate in cricket, and 
should therefore have access 
to MCC membership. 

□ The MCC’s role and 
influence in the development of 
the game is being undeRnined 
by its all-male status. 


Membership views against 
women becoming members: 

□ The MCC was created as 
mi aM-malecIub and no 
competing case has been 
made for change. 

□ The argument for change 
has appeared to rest on 
political correctness. 

□ The overcrowding of 
Lord’s, and of the waiting list, 
would be worsened by the 
change. 


approaching the new mil- 
lennium and we live In a 
progressive country. I 
think the introduction of 
women will greatly en- 
hance the MCC.” 

The MCC denied yester- 
day that it was holding a 


vote because of political 
correctness or pressure 
from the Government. 

Soon after February’s 
vote, Touy Banks, the 
sports minister, called for 
an immediate new ballot. A 
£4.5 million lottery grant 


for rebuilding was also 
refused by the Sports Coun- 
cil because of the women 
members issue. 

While political correct- 
ness many not be behind the 
committee’s desire to admit 
women, financial and legal 
considerations certainly 
are. New legislation on sex- 
ual discrimination and 
equal access to facilities 
could see 7 the MCC face 
prosecution if it persists, 
with excluding women. 

Anthony Wreford, cbair : 
man of foe working party- 
looking into women mem- 
bership, said the MCC was 
having difficulty finding 
sponsors because of Its 
refosal to admit women. 

Mr Wreford said two 
large companies had pulled 
out of sponsorship deals be- 
cause of the issue. 

Karen Smithies, England 


Buried alive for love of mother 


Son of ex-record-holder plans 
underground marathon attempt 


Martin Wafaiwright 


G EOFF Smith will leave 
the world, his wife and 
three children behind 
this weekend, as he clambers 
down a hole in a pub garrion 
to honour the memory of his 
mother. 

Regulars at the Railway 
Inn, Mansfield, Nottingham- 
shire, will shut the former 
part-time barman in a box 
and shovel six feet of earth on 
the lid. as his marathon filial 
tribute gets under way. 

"She would be thrOled,” 
said Mr Smith, aged 37. whose 
mother, E m ma, spent 13 years 
as the world record-holder for 
being burled alive. She was 


shattered when an American 
smashed her 101-day stint 
underground at a Skegness 
funfair in 1968, by enduring 
141 days in a transatlantic 
tomb. 

Mrs Smith killed herself 
two years ago with the record 
stxll in the United States, after 
a wild, 72-year life, particu- 
larly for a former nun. Al- 
though she declined an offer 
to live in a glass coffin In a 
shark-filled pool, she made 
regular headlines by stunts 
such as offering sex to strik- 
ing car workers whose wives 
had adopted Lysistrata tactics 
to get them back to work. 

“She was in it to break a 
record, any record,” said Mr 
Smith, who is unemployed 


apart from occasional bar 
shifts. "But 1 am doing it as a 
tribute to her. I have been 
psyching myself up for two 
years and now I am ready to 
go.” 

Mr Smith ducked a previ- 
ous deadline, when he an- 
nounced be would be buried 
In April Last year, but prom- 
ised yesterday that the final 
countdown bad begun for bis 
pub attempt The 7ft wooden 
box with a TV and a lavatory 
hatch, modelled on his moth- 
er's arrangements, is in posi- 
tion and a feeding tube ready 
to be screwed in place. 

Mr Smith’s den is designed 
to have lighting, with the TV 
capable of receiving all satel- 
lite and terrestrial channels 
via an extended aerial and 
dish. His mother’s set was 
closed-circuit, chiefly because 
she wanted to play bingo 
every night to fend off 


boredom. 

Organisers of the project 
have not gone into detail 
about the underground lava- 
tory, but temporary versions 
of a septic tank have been 
used by other pioneers. 

Books and other diversions 
can also be lowered through 
Mr Smith's feeding tube. He 
said he would be able to ac- 
cept Christmas presents — 
“though only very small 
ones”. 

Although a moving gesture, 
the record burial attempt has 
come too late for competitive 
recognition, because the 
Guinness Book erf Records no 
longer recognises the stunt on 
safety grounds. Mr Smith is 
also unlikely to attract the 
impressive following of his 
mother, a miner’s wife, whose 
fece was examined derwn a 
peep-tube by 60,000 sightseers 
at a shilling (5p) a time. 


Rouble plummets in leaderless Russia 


continued from page 1 
stormed in to flush out the 
remnants of an attempt to 
resist the president's illegal 
dissolution of parliament 

Now, seven years after Mr 
Yeltsin's triumphant defeat of 
Soviet reactionaries and five 
years after his attempt to im- 
pose liberal economic reform 
down the barrel of a T-72 
tank, it is here that his rule is 
winding to a confused, inglo- 
rious end. There are no tanka 
this time, just increasing se- 
clusion from the mad econo- 
my he has helped create. 

A long security guard kept 
watch on the office of the mar\ 
to whom Mr Yeltsin desper- 
ately turned to save Russia 
from a bottomless flnnuHa) 
crash: Mr Chernomyrdin, 
who was sacked In March. 

The brief air of optimism 
over his reappointment gen- 
erated by the media yesterday 
“pining — all three main 
television riiarmafe are now 
In effeet controlled by the gov- 
ernment and Its business 
backers — was Mown away 
by a disastrous day on the 
cur foncy markets. 


As MPs in the D uma sa- 
voured their new-found lever- 
age over a prime minister 
designate who has promised a 
coalition government, staff in 
the parliament building near 
the Kremlin were in panic. 

Last night an anxious Mr 
Chernomyrdin signed an in- 
struction agreeing the new 
terms on which foreign Io ann 
would be repaid and warned 
the Duma there were days. 


tion Mr Chernomyrdin plans 
to move until he unveils his 
cabinet, and he refuses to do 
so until he is confirmed by 
parliament It sounds like a 
recipe for political paralysis 
— which is exactly what Rus- 
sia does not need in the midst 
of a flnanrlal crisis. 

Mr Nemtsov said a Commu- 
nist-dominated government 
would be worse than the ex- 
isting oligarchic economy. “1 


What seems in prospect is a bizarre 
coalition between the Communists and 
the oligarchic New Russian capitalists 


rather than weeks. In which 
to take decisions. 

It may happen that the au- 
thorities are obliged to take 
the harshest possible mea- 
sures," he said, without 
elaborating. 

Boris Nemtsov, a minister 
In the previous government 
who resigned in anger, saw 
yesterday that.it would be im- 
possible to say in which riirec- 


once asked Tony Blair which 
was better, communism or 
oligarchic capitalism.'* Mr 
Nemtsov said. "He didn't say 
anything for a long time. 
After about five minutes be 
said: They're both shit, but at 
least under oligarchic capital- 
ism there is some freedom.” 

Yet what seems in prospect 
is a bizarre coalition between 
the Communists and the oli- 


garchic New Russian capital- 
ists led by Mr Chernomyrdin, 
In the name of saving Russia. 

This would be a terrible 
wound to Mr Yeltsin. For it is 
exactly what was proposed by 
the president’s disgraced for- 
mer bodyguard, Alexander 
Korzhakov, and the tycoon 
Boris Berezovsky when they 
attempted to have the 1996 
presidential elections 
cancelled. 

It might seem a blow to 
Russia’s liberal minority but 
they, too, are divided. Olga 
Beklami shcheva, an MP from 
the same liberal breeding 
ground of Nizhny Novgorod 
as Mr Nemtsov and Sergej 
Klrlyenko, the prime minis- 
ter sacked on Sunday, said: 
“Maybe a popular -oligarchic 
alliance would be the best 


_ Our Communists are 
also businessmen — those in 
foe Duma, at least 
“Doesn’t it seem like this Is 
paying the West back for 10 
years of telling us that we 
needed to have a completely 
free market in this country? 
When you have a free market, 
you get a free crisis." 


women’s cricket captain, 
said: “It Is their preroga- 
tive to make the roles in 
their own establishment 
but having another vote 
shows they want to come 
into the 21st century, and I 
give credit to them.” 

A document is being sent 
to members outlining the ar- 
guments for supporting 
women members, mid . how 
the process would work "if 
they were to be admitted. If 
a two-thirds majority is se- 
cured, up to 10 women will 
be chosen as honorary mem- 
bers within the first year. 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROGER HUTCHINGS 

A women’s MCC team 
will also be set up, playing 
10 games a season against 
Oxbridge sides, public 
schools and touring teams. 
As In the case of men, they 
will have to win a percent- 
age of matches and perform 
well before they are made 
foil members. 

Women who want to join 
through the conventional 
waiting list, ~ standing yt 
9,500, wOl probably have to 
wait 16 years. Like other 
potential members, they 
will need four members to 
support their application. 


Graduates 

spurn 

teaching 


John Carvel 
education Editor 


A COLLAPSE ih the 
number of graduates 
signing up to train as 
secondary school 
teachers is threatening to 
play havoc with ministers’ 
plans for raising standards of 
education, head teachers’ 
leaders warned last night 
In spite of a high-profile pub- 
licity campaign to attract more 
people into the profession, the 
recruitment of trainee teach- 
ers specialising in wwtfu* is 60 
per cent below the Govern- 
ment's target, and there is a 
shortage of graduates for every 
subject except history and PE. 

“The numbers for maths 
are the worst since the mid- 
1980s and the rock-bottom 
numbers for physics could 
well make it an extreme mi- 
nority subject in the not too 
distant future,” said David 
Hart, general secretary erf the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers. 

He said the Government's 
public sector pay policy 
restricting salary, increases to 

2j5 per cent over the next year 

would intensify the crisis. 
Without a pay settlement of at 
least 5 per cent, schools might 
not be able to recruit teachers 
of the right quality and in the 
right quantity. 

The warning was based on 
statistics from the Graduate 
Teacher Training Registry 
showing that numbers ac- 
cepted for the one-year post- 
graduate course for secondary 
teaching are 13 per cent lower 
than at the same time last 
year — and well below targets 
set by the Department far Edu- 
cation and Employment 
Although 15,886 applied for 
postgraduate courses <7 per 
cent down on last year), only 
U.232 had been accepted by 
the end of last week. Tony 
Higgins, chief executive of the 
Universities and Colleges Ad- 
missions Service, said the fig- 
ure was unlikely to rise sig- 


nificantly before courses start 
next month. 

Only 680 graduates have ac- 
cepted places to train as 
maths teachers — down from 
980 at the same time last year 
and 60 per cent below the gov- 
ernment target for this year. 

Another 1.628 graduates ac- 
cepted places for the sciences 
— 40 per cent below the offi- 
cial target They Include 150 
for physics (down 39 per cent 
on last year), 304 for chemis- 
try (down 21 per cent), and 713 
for biology (down 16 per cent). 

Other subjects with serious 
shortages include design and 
technology (66 per cent below 
target), information technol- 
ogy (52 per cent), modern lan- 
guages (38 per emit), geogra- 
phy (32 per cent), music and 
religious education (both 27 
per cent), art (16 per cent), 
and English (13 per cent). 

The register showed a 5 per 
cent increase In graduates 
accepted to train as primary 
teachers. The 5,680 accep- 
tances were 28 per cent above 
the Government's target But 
Ucas Is not yet able to give 
figures for those accepted for 
the undergraduate teaching 
course that produces most 
primary teachers. 

The Government is to pub- 
lish a green paper on teach- 
ers’ pay this year. Including 
proposals for performance- 
related pay- Ministers think 
foe current starting salary is 
competitive, but most teach- 
ers get stuck mi about £22,000 
iinh»*g they take on manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

A spokesman for the Educa- 
tion Department said foe Gov- 
ernment was concerned about 
the numbers starting courses 
in maths and science. 

The green paper would be 
the first fundamental look for 
many years at teaching as a 
profession. “It will recognise 
recruitment problems as a 
significant issue, but will also 
look at issues relating to pay 
and the recruitment, reten- 
tion and motivation of teach- 
ers,” he said. 
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Islamic activists decry end of traditional tolerance to dissidents as ‘hysterical reaction’ □ Sinn Fein condemns it as form of internment 

Muslims who find a haven in London 


THE GROUPS/ How Muslim 
fundamentalists find freedom 
to rally political support 
in London’s suburbs 


Luke Hanfing 

RITAIN has become 

an international 
centre for lai amic 
activists, with Lon- 
don the home to a 
bewildering variety of Tsiamip 
fundamentalist movements, 
many of whom make no secret 
of their passion for violence to 
achieve their revolutionary 
goals. 

There are several reasons for 
this: Britain's honourable tra- 
dition of tolerance to dissi- 
dents; flexible asylum laws that 
can be exploited; a colonial past 
which has given Britain a large 
Muslim community to whom 
the dissidents can preach; and 
a burgeoning overseas student 
population. 


Well before Tony Blair’s an- 
nouncement yesterday, the 
Home Office had contem- 
plated introducing a specific 
offence in Britain of conspir- 
ing to commit terrorist of- 
fences outside the UK Last 
November Jack Straw prom- 
ised to bring in a new law 
following the terrorist attack 
on tourists In Luxor In Egypt. 
Legislation was' not, expected, 
however, until next year. 

There is no doubt that Is- 
lamic groups use London to 
support terrorist movements 
i in their homelands, either 
through political campaign- 
ing or raising funds. Security 
chiefs in Israel and France 
also hint that some terrorist 
operations have been plotted 
from Britain. This has long 
been the complaint of govern- 


ments in Algeria, Tunisia. 
Egypt. Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrain. 

Other experts disagree. 
“Several of these so-called 
groups are simply one guy 
and a fox machine.’' one 
source said last night "They 
can he very shambolic. Some 
of them are little more than 
bigmouths. It will be very dif- 
ficult to find .hard evidence of 
terrorist activity." 

Among the groups are; 
al-Mnhajtronn 
Omar Bakri Mohamed, the 
leader of al-Muhajiroun — 
The Emigrants — yesterday 
condemned the new law. 

| “Any Muslim should be able 
to fight to liberate their home- 
land from an occupying force 
such as freedom fighters 
against Israel, or against US 
troops occupying the Middle 
East 

*T tear this new law will tar- ! 
get these people. I fear any 
Muslim trying to liberate < 
their homeland from an occu - 1 
pying force will now be called 
a terrorist” j 

Bakri operates out of an un- 1 



Farid Kasstm, leader of the 
Islamic Liberation Party 

assuming office in Edmonton. 
His group is said to be the 
fastest growing militant Is- 
lamic organisation in the 
world. Bakri has expressed 
support for Hamas, the Pales- 
tinian terrorist operation 
with a lethal reputation for 
suicide bombing, and 


Omar Bakri Mohamed. 
leader of al-Muhajiroun 

recently said he “applauded” 
the bombing of the US embas- 
sies in East Africa. 

He wants to see the estab- 
lishment of a irhHwfkh — an ■ 
Islamic state — in Britain. He 
also wants the overthrow of 
Western society. Bakri is a 
past associate of Sheikh Omar 


Abdel-Rahman. the Blind 
Sheikh jailed for the 3998 
World Trade Centre bombing 
in New York. 

Committee for the Defence 
of Legitimate Bights in 
Saudi Arabia 
Among Bakri’s admirers is 
Mohamed al-Masari, the 
Saudi dissident who fought 
off Home Office attempts to 
deport him to Dominica two 
years ago. He yesterday de- 
scribed, the new law as a “hys- 
terical reaction". 

Al-Masari has called for the 
annihilation of the Jews and 
supports the fatwa on the nov- 
elist Salman Rushdie. He 
works from a suburban office 
in Bnmdesbury. north Lon- 
don, where his organisation, 
the Commltee for the Defence 
of Legitimate Rights In Saudi 
Arabia, «Hnpaigng to over- 
throw the Saudi monarchy. 

Islamic Observation Centre 
Based in Maida Vale, this 
group is run by an Egyptian, 
All al-Sirrl He has links to 
the Muslim Brotherhood, and 


has applied for political 
asylum. His name figures on 
Egypt's most wanted list. 

H5zb-n t-Tahrir (Islamic Lib- 
eration Party) 

Another extreme British 
Muslim organisation which 
has its base in Tottenham is 
Hizb-ut-Tahrir fHUT>— the Is- 
lamic Liberation Party — 
which campaigns for the es- 
tablishment of a Muslim 
regime in Britain. HUT is 
now regarded as for less mili- 
tant than it once was. The 
mainly student bod)' — led by 
Farid Rassim — is part of an 
international movement of 
the same name that is banned 
throughout the Arab world. 

Front Islamique de 
Salvation 

The dissident groups are 
united by their hatred of es- 
tablished Arab regimes, par- 
ticularly those in Algeria and 
Egypt Algeria's Islamic Sal- 
vation Front, a banned politi- 
cal party, continues to oper- 
ate in Britain and publishes a 
newsletter from a PO Box 


number in Southall. Its armed 
wing, the Islamic Salvation 
Army, has been responsible 
for a string of terrorist 
attacks in Algeria. 

Filistecn al -Muslima 
Israeli security sources 
have also put pressure on 
Britain to bear down on 
Hamas, which they believe 
has its educational headquar- 
ters in London. The Hamas 
monthly magazine, Fflisteen 
al-Muslima (Islamic Pales- 
tine), is published from the 
unlikely centre of leafy 
Cricklewood, north London, 
where its charities also oper- 
ate freely. 

A1 Ansar al-Shariah 
It Is not hard to see why 
London has become the epi- 
centre of long-distance Is- 
lamic revaluation. Abu Ham- 
zah al-Masri, who runs an 
organisation called Al-Ansar 
al-Shariah which supports Al- 
gerian and Egyptian terrorist 
groups, puts it tike this: “The 
British know how to leave 
you some space.” 


Speech to be 
included in 
newlawon 
conspiracy 


ANALYSIS/ 

Measure will 
run into problem 
of obtaining 
proof abroad 

Richard Morton-Tayfor 


T WO specific measures 
will be tabled by the 
Government next 
week strengthening 
Britain's existing anti-terror- 
ist legislation. 


Conviction for belonging to 
a proscribed organisation 
on the evidence of a senior 
police officer: 

This would significantly 
lessen the burden of proof 
needed to secure a conviction 
for membership of illegal 
organisations which will in- 
clude the Real IRA. the group 
responsible for the Omagh 
bombing. The measure also 
amounts to a new restriction 
of the right to silence. 

Refusal by a suspect to men- 
tion something later relied on 
as a defence, or reftisal to | 
answer any relevant question ' 
during interrogation or later, ■ 
or a refusal to cooperate with ! 
any relevant inquiry, would ! 
be regarded as corroboration i 
of the police officer’s I 
evidence. 

In effect, a suspect could be I 
convicted on the evidence i 
alone of a senior police officer. 

The proposed change in the 
law reflects those proposed by 
the Irish government. 

For the first time It will be 
an offence in Britain to con- 
spire to commit terrorist 
offences abroad: 

This radical departure is 
fraught with difficulties, so 
much so that the Government 
had put off proposals it origi- 
nally planned to announce in 
a consultation pape" — not 
even as a bill — last January. 

The Government was con- 
cerned about widespread 
cross-party opposition to a 
similar measure in a private 
member’s bill backed by its 
Conservative predecessor but 
which fell in early 1997 as a 
result of lack of parliamen- 
tary time and the incompe- 
tence of government whips. 

At present the criminal law 
extends only to murder or 
conspiring to commit murder, 
in certain designated, mainly 
European, countries, and to 
the possession of items, such 


as explosives, connected 
“with the commission, prepa- 
ration or instigation of acts of j 
terrorism" here or overseas. 

The Government is plan- 
ning to extend the notoriously | 
difficult concept of conspir- 
acy to cover speech and writ- 
ten material — possibly in- 
cluding the content cf faxes 
and other communications 
with foreign countries — as 
well as the funding in Britain 
of terrorist groups abroad. 

The problem is not only one 
of defining terrorism, but of 
ob taining evidence and proof. 
Many countries — notably 
Egypt, Algeria, and Tunisia 
— which, have persistently 
accused Britain of harbour- 
ing terrorists — have been 
unable to come up with evi- 
dence usable in a British 
court Prosecutors may have 
to rely on evidence provided 
by foreign governments with 
different political and legal 
systems. 

During the debates on the 
Jurisdiction (Conspiracy and 
I Incitement) Bill in 1997. Alun 
Michael, now a Home Office 
minister, warned that if could 
he abused and hit "unin- 
tended targets". The Govern- 
ment might include a possible 
safeguard giving the Attor- 
ney-General the final say in 
politically sensitive cases. 

The new law is likely to say 
that it would be an offence to 
incite or conspire in activities 
in foreign countries which 
would be both unlawful if 
committed there and unlaw- 
ful if carried out in Britain — 
a so-called "dual criminality" 
test Yet that, too, suggests a 
parity between British law 
and the law of other 
countries. 

The new measure win be 
welcomed by MIS and by the 
Foreign Office and is likely to 
make it easier for courts to 
deport non-British subjects 
convicted under the new law. 

The 1997 hill was prompted 
In particular by the activities 
of Mohammed Al Masari, the 
Saudi dissident opposed to 
the Saudi monarchy. 

Other possible proposals: 

• Allowing the product of 
telephone taps to he used as 
evidence. 

• Making it easier to use the 
evidence of informers. 

• Making It an offence to 
"direct" an Illegal organisa- 
tion- This would be aimed at 
individuals against whom 
there is no first-hand evi- 
dence or who admit member- 
ship of political groups but 
deny links with associated 
paramilitary groups. 
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The scene in Omagh following the car bomb this month which killed 28: Tony Blair announced the new anti-terrorist laws during a visit to the town yesterday photograph: paul mcerlanh 

Too little say Unionists, ‘Government has learnt 
too tough says Sinn Fein nothing from history’ 


REACTION/ ‘Draconian’ moves 
leave both sides dissatisfied 


John MuUin 

Ireland Correspondent 

S INN Fein is appalled, 
dubbing it internment 
under another guise; 
civil rights lawyers fear mis- 
carriages of justice are inev- 
itable; and Willie Thompson, 
Ulster Unionist MP for West 
Tyrone, says it is “too little, 
too late”. 

. The Government’s bill, pri- 
marily to crush the Real IRA. 
is uncompromising stuff; and 
that is before the full package 
of anti-terrorist measures is 
finalised. The Government is 
still considering proposals 
from Ronnie Flanagan, RUC 
Chief Constable. Two mea- 
sures, though, will definitely 
form part of the legislation. 

The word of a senior police 
officer wifi, be admissible to 
secure the conviction of a sus- 
pected member of a pro- 
scribed organisation. - 
Corroboration will come 
from an inference of guilt that 
can be drawn from a suspect’s 
failure to co-operate. 

There Is no jury safeguard. 


Membership is dealt with in 
the so-called Diplock court, 
with a judge sitting alone. 

Although the Real ERA Ls 
I the main target, it is incon- 
ceivable that the legislation 
will formally omit the main- 
stream paramilitaries, even 
though they are on ceasefire. 
That sparked Sinn Fein fory. 

The Government had to act, 
particularly when the Irish 
government last week un- 
veiled its “draconian” mea- 
sures. Dublin drew on many 
of the toughest elements of 
UK anti-terrorist legislation. 

Bertie Ahem, the taoiseach, 
went further with the pro- 
posal to allow police testi- 
mony to secure membership 
convictions, and that forced 
Mr Blair's hand. He had to do 
so, otherwise suspects liable 
to conviction in the Irish 
Republic would simply skip 
across the border. 

The measures will mean, 
for the first time, similar ap- 
proaches throughout the 
island. The one exception is 
internment, removed from 
the UK statute books this 
year. But. although it is poss- 


ible in the Irish Republic, it 
has never been used during 
the Troubles. 

The Real IRA is based in 
the Irish Republic. That 
means, unless its leaders es- 
cape special branch surveil- 
lance and jurisdiction, it will | 
foil to the Garda to make the 
I first arrests. 

Mitchel McLaughlin. Sinn i 
Fein chairman, said: “The 1 
result of such repressive leg- 
islation has historically been I 
the routine violation of 1 
human and civil rights ... 
Given the history of the RUC, 
it would be an act of extreme 
folly to give that force addi- 
tional repressive powers." 

Mr Thompson, whose con- 
stituency includes Omagh, 
said: “It is still not a good 
enough way of dealing with 
the problem of terrorists." He 
wanted internment restored. 

West Tyrone’s Democratic 
Unionist Party assemblyman, 
Oliver Gibson, whose niece 
was killed in Omagh this 
month, said he did not believe 
the two governments had the 
political will to beat the 
terrorists. 

He said: “The greatest gift 
the victims of Omagh could 
have is good order and a 
peaceful life. To get that you 
must have effective action.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS/ Policing 
failures led to violations 


Jamie Wilson 
and Vlkraan Dodd 

H uman rights groups 
were last night united 
in their condemnation 
of the new legislation pro- 
posed by Tony Blair. 

A spokesman for the civil 
rights group Liberty said; 
"The Government seems to 
have learnt nothing from the 
history of anti-terrorism laws 
which have rarely been 
effective and have often led to 
the wrong people being 
accused and convicted. These 
measures are more likely to 
increase support for extrem- 
ist organisations and reduce 
respect for the rule of law." 

Julia Hail of the interna- 
tional Human Rights Watch 
was equally damning ,r We are 
all revolted by what happened 
at Omagh, but this type of 
repressive legislation can’t be 
the answer to providing justice 
for the victims. The Govern- 
ment and parties to the Good 
Friday Agreement agreed 
there was a need for funda- 
mental change to policing. 


“We believe the new polic- 
ing commission in the North 
was established in part based 
on a series of human rights 
violations by the RUC over 
the past 30 years. To now give 
them additional extraordi- 
nary powers to arrest persons 
suspected of political violence 
when we know in the past 
that these types of laws have 
I had a disproportionate im- 
pact on nationalists, seriously 
undermines the agreement” 

Sean O’Callaghan, a former 
IRA member, said terrorist 
groups in Ulster would find 
ways of frustrating the 
planned new law. 

He said: “When questioned 
you can say: Tm not a mem- 
ber of the group you are ac- 
cusing me of belonging to, 
and I will say nothing more'. 
That is the tactic they will 
use.” 

Veteran Labour MP Tony 
Benn was also scathing in his 
analysis of the new legisla- 
tion. “The peace process in 
Northern Ireland is the thing 
that has really brought 
terrorism to an end. the tre- 
mendous opposition to vio- 


lence. That is the most power- 
ful weapon against terror. 

“If you look at Britain's 
reaction to the Ireland prob- 
lem, of the years from occu- 
pied partition, direct rule, in- 
ternment, and many other 
measures, none of them 
solved the problem. It began 
to change only with genuine 
all party talks, which in- 
cluded Sinn Feinn. 

“If you imagine you can 
deal with the problem with 
legislation of the most draco- 
nian kind, then the danger is 
that it runs against the tide of 
opposition that wants the 
peace process." 

Mr Benn warned that rush- 
ing legislation through Par- 
liament could lead to mis- 
j takes being made that would 
be regretted later. 

Nick Hardwick, director of 
the Refugee Council, said he 
wanted to see the details of 
the new proposals: “We share 
the horror at the recent bomb- 
ings and would support mea- 
sures to stop them. 

"The question is how you 
define what is terrorist and 
what does conspiracy involve 
in practice. 

“The question is where the 
line is drawn between opposi- 
tion to oppressive regimes 
and terrorist acts.” 
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Gifted boy 


c 


for study aid 


Rory Carroll 


A 15-YEAR-OLD dys- 
lexic boy who has 
been accepted at 
Cambridge Univer- 
sity may lose his 
place after failing to win his 
court battle against bis local 
council. 

Following Portsmouth city 
council's refusal to aid his 
studies, Alexander Faludy, 
whose high IQ is OB' the nor- 
mal scale, wQl have to look 
for corporate sponsorship be- 
fore taking his place next 
month at Peterhouse College 
to read theology and history 
of art 

Mr Justice Tucker at the 
High Court said the council 
was correct in refusing to as- 
sess Alexander for special 
needs, even though he can 


write only two illegible words 
a minute and. needs special 
equipment to read and write. 
He also suffers from dys- 
praxia, the so-called clumsy 
child syndrome. 

Samantha Chambers, solici- 
tor for the Faludy family , eairi 
the decision was disappoint- 
ing; “It would be very sad it 
after overcoming his signifi- 
cant learning difficulties, his 
place at Cambridge could be 

threatened by lack of 
finances." 

Alexander’s parents, Tanya 
and Andrew, who are school- 
teachers. need to raise be- 
tween £5,000 and £10,000 a 
year for the three-year 
course, to cover tuition, 
equipment and a helper. The 
only financial help they have 
received is a £450 annual 

mg intpnanw g ratis 

Refusing leave , to appeal. 



Alexander Faludy and his mother, Tanya, leaving Hie High 
Court yesterday after losing their case photograph: jack hu. 


the judge said tee council's 

decision could not be im- 
pugned on grounds of unlaw- 
fulness, illogicality or unrea- 
sonableness. He said the 
reason the teenager had gone 
to court was that his intellec- 
tual gifts could not wholly 

overcome his difficulties. 

Judge Tucker said the boy's 
parents had tried to give him 
the best possible education. 
They have done all in their 
power to achieve this. They 
have borne the ten expense of 
his education.'’ 

The council refused to top 
up Alexander's university 
grant because it aided pupils 
from local authority schools 
only, whereas Alexander 
attended Milton Abbey, a pri- 
vate. boarding school In 
Dorset 

His parents bad recognised 
his ability when, aged three, 
he recited verbatim tee story 
of Thomas the Tank Engine 
Hiaf he had just heard on 
tape. At five he analysed Tol- 
kien’s Lord of the Rings, at 
eight he dictated an analysis 
of Othello, and at nine he be- 
came the youngest person to 
pass GSCE English. 

The British Dyslexic 
Association said there was a 
moral case for support to /be 
made available to Alexander 
and others like him. Joanne 
Rule, the association's chief 
executive, "Alexander Is 
i exceptional, a truly gifted 
| chfld 

"But there are many other 
dyslexic children whose ordi- 
nary school careers are 
equally unhappy, stuck in 
lower-stream groups regard- 
less of their ability, and 
afraid of being bullied. 

"The Government must sig- 
nal its determination that 
schools have higher expecta- 
tions of pupils with special 
educational needs by setting 
targets for their 
performance.” 
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Conservatives lost 




Francesca Quintyne recovering in hospital after Horrett Campbell’s attack at her school in July 1996 


Opera orchestra faces axe 


Arts Council plan to save costs 
may lead to sack for 90 musicians 


Dan Glaister 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE Royal Opera House 
could dismiss its orches- 
tra of some 90 musicians 
and its chorus of almost 50 
singers should it agree to pro- 
posals being prepared by the 
Arts Council. 

The plan would embroil the 
troubled ROH in further con- 
troversy as It prepares for its 
reopening In a year’s time. 
The prospect of further 
redundancies would almost 
certainly provoke an indus- 
trial dispute. It emerged this 
week that tee reopening of 
the £213-5 million redevelop- 
ment could be delayed by a 
month because of problems 
with the construction of a fly 
tower. 

The plan to remove the 


ROITs permanent orchestra 
would see the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engaged on 
a performance by perfor- 
mance basis. Similarly, sing- 
ers would be hired for indi- 
vidual performances or 
seasons. The merits of the 
scheme are that it would 
reduce costs. It would also 
serve the Arts Council, which 
gives the RPO an annual sub- 
sidy of £300,000. 

With most observers agree- 
ing teat there are too many 
orchestras in London, tee 
switch would provide the 
RPO with a reliable source of 
work and income. 

But critics of tee plan fear 
that by sacrificing the perma- 
nent orchestra and chorus, 
the artistic reputation of the 
ROH would be endangered. A 
similar scheme promoted by 
the Scottish Arts Council to 


merge the orchestras of Scot- 
tish Opera and Scottish Ballet 
was rejected after protests 
from the Musicians Union 
and other Interested parties. 

The Arts Council said that 
it had not officially ap- 
proached the RPO. and 
stressed that it was in negoti- 
ations with tee ROH. 

It has also emerged that the 
ROH has been offered £1.5 
million in increased subsidy. 
This is in response to the 
Eyre report, which suggested 
that the ROH needed extra 
tending to function properly, 
and to entreaties from Sir 
Colin Southgate, chairman of 
the ROH. Sir C-olin had asked 
for £15 milli on in additional 
subsidy. 

The ROH currently 
receives £14.4 million In 
annual subsidy from the Arts 
Council for its two resident 
companies, the Royal Ballet 
and the Royal Opera. It also 
received £78.5 million from 
the National Lottery towards 
its redevelopment 


£7,950 award 
to machete 
girl ‘derisory’ 


Luke Harding 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, was urged 
last night to intervene 
in the case of a girl aged six 
awarded £7,950 compensation 
for being scarred for life in a 
machete attack. 

Francesca Quintyne was at- 
tacked at a teddy bears' picnic 
at school two years ago. Her 
solicitor, Tom Jones, yester- 
day described as "nuts” tee 
new tariff from which her 
compensation was calculated. 
He said Labour had opposed 
it when in opposition. 

The girl was ooe of three 
children hacked about tee 
free with a 2ft machete by a 
paranoid schizophrenic, Hor- 


rett Campbell, who ran amok 
at St Luke’s school in Wolver- 
hampton, West Midlands. She 
was left with a Bin wound in 
her cheek and a smashed jaw. 

Dennis Turner, the Labour 
MP whose Wolverhampton 
constituency includes the 
school, yesterday described 
the award as derisory. ‘Tm ! 
quite sure that Mr Straw 
would be prepared to look at 
this case. He is a very fair- 
minded chap.” he said. There , 
seemed to be a worrying dis- 
parity between the amounts 
awarded in civil injury cases 
and those In common crimi- 
nal injury cases. 

The Criminal Injuries Com- 
pensation Board awarded 
Francesca £7,500 for “serious 
facial disfigurement", plus 






Lisa Potts . . . ‘what about 
the girl’s mental scars? 1 


£300 for “fractured jaw 
bones" and £150 for "signifi- 
cant head scarring”. Her 
mother was said to be 
stunned by the amount 

It was calculated using a 
tariff introduced three years 
ago. Previously compensation 
was based on common law 
and allowed discretion. 

The board yesterday said 
the parents could ask for her 


case to be reviewed and could 
go to an appeal panel. But tee 
award would be increased 
only if the panel was con- 
vinced tee girl had suffered 
lanting psychiatric damage — - 
a highly unlikely outcome. 

Ed McKeown, the board’s 
operations manager, said tee 
award scheme had been ap- 
proved by Parliament, "and it 
is not for us to say whether it 
is satisfactory”. 

Lisa Potts, tee former nurs- 
ery nurse who tried to shield 
Francesca during the attack, 
said she was disgusted. “She 
will be scarred physically for 
life, but who can tell what 
mental scars she will also 
carry?" 

Mr Jones, a partner in 
Thompsons, solicitors for per- 
sonal injury cases, called on 
the home affairs select com- 
mittee to look again at crimi- 
nal injuries compensation. 

A Home Office spokesman 
said Britain’s criminal inju- 
ries compensation was the 
most generous in the world, 
giving out £200 million a year. 
‘Tm not aware of any plans 
for tee system to be changed, 
but these things are always 
under review.” he added. 


■ expected announcement 
today of a fall in hospital 
waiting lists by claiming the 
figures had been fiddled and 
producing evidence of pa- 
tients allegedly dented 
treatment. 

Labour's rapid-rebuttal ma- 
chine swung Into action, cast- 
ing doubt on some of the case 
studies cited and suggesting 
that the “fiddles” had been 
started by the Tory 
government. 

In response to a five-page 
dossier issued by the Tories, 
entitled Who's Hurting Now?, 
Labour Issued a seven-page 
document in the name of 
Frank Dobson, Health Secre- 
tary. entitled Who's Desper- 
ate Now? Mr Dobson has an- 
nounced that today’s waiting 
list figures, for the end of 
June, will show n fall from 
the record of almost 1.3 mil- 
lion people in England watt- 
ing for operations at the end 
of March. The list has contin- 
ued to rise since the general 
election, despite an "early 
pledge" by Labour to cut it by 
100.000. 

Philip Hammond, a Tory 
health spokesman, last night 
maintained that the figures 
had been “fiddled to manipu- 
late a fall”. Patients had been 
kicked off the list by “admin- 
istrative ruses’* and distor- 
tion of clinical priorities so 
that complex cases had been 
deferred. 

“What Is going on is a dis- 
grace and 1 hope that Mr Dob- 
son will join us in condemn- 
ing these practices Instead of 
attempting to claim credit for 
a fall in tee waiting lists 
which Is bogus,” Mr Ham- 
mond said. 

The Tories say ruses In- 
clude lengthening the waits 
for out-patient consultation, 
so cases take longer to get on 
to the treatment list; limiting 
availability oT certain treat- 
ments on the NHS; and taking 
administrative action to 
remove people from tee list, 
often giving teem little time 
to say if they still wish to be 
treated. 

highlighted include a 
73-year-bld woman from Bed- 
ford. allegedly told she would 
have to wait three years for 
an operation on varicose 
veins even though they were 
already going septic and 
would, according to her GP, 
cause a leg ulcer. The woman 
Is said to have spent £2,300 of 
her savings on a private 
operation. 

Labour says that there are 
no traceable records of the 
woman having been on a 
waiting list, or indeed having 
been referred for surgery, but 
that she did have a private op- 
eration under the last 
government 

The party’s rejoinder says 
that validation of local wait- 
ing lists, by asking patients if 
they still wish to be treated, 
was started by the Tories in 
1991 

Labour says that the NHS Is 
“doing nothing today that it 
hadn't been asked to do for 
years by the Tories". 


1 0O-second hearing ends footballer Gascoigne’s eventful marriage 


Rory Carroll 


T HE closing chapter In 
Paul Gascoigne's tempes- 


■ Paul Gascoigne's tempes- 
tuous marriage was given a 
twist yesterday when Sheryl*, 
his wife, said divorce had 
come too late to prevent her 
having health problems from 
enduring two years of his 
behaviour. 

She was granted a decree 


nisi in the High Court on the 
grounds of the footballer's un- 
reasonable behaviour, al- 
though she reserved the right 
to reveal at a future date 
whatever details of their mar- 
riage have not already been 
splashed in Hello! or tabloid 
newspapers. 

Mr Gascoigne, notorious 
for his wife-beating and 
drinking, was said to have felt 
betrayed this month when 


Glenn Hoddle, tee En gland 
coach, published an account 
at an alleged tantrum on the 
eve of the World Cup. 

Barring an appeal from 
either party or any member of 
the public who can prove an 
interest, the decree will be ab- 
solute in six weeks. 

Neither was present for the 
hearing, which lasted 100 
seconds, but in a signed state- 
ment Mrs Gascoigne, aged 33. 1 


told Senior District Judge 
Gerald Angel that the prob- 
lems which led her to demand 
a divorce were continuing. 

The statement said: “I con- 
sider that Paul’s behaviour 
has affected my health. I 
reserve the right to give fur- 
ther details should this be- 
come necessary in due 
course.” 


istry of the Family Division, 
central London, were the 
judge, his clerk and nine jour- 
nalists. Judge Angel also 
issued decrees nisi to tee 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 

A lengthy legal battle Is ex- 
pected over the financial 
settlement. Mr Gascoigne, 


The only people present in aged 31, is said to be worth £5 
Court 17 of the Principal Reg- million. 
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Paul Gascoigne with his wife Sheryl, who claims violence and drinking affected her health 
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Rare tree 
species 
teeter on 
edge of 
extinction 


Human activity is destroying hundreds 
of types around the world, including 
some unique to Britain which cling to 
remote cliff faces, writes Paul Brown 


BRITAIN 5 



Ley’s Whitebeam, the rarest British tree, has been reduced by sheep grazing to Just 15 specimens on two cliffs in the Brecon Beacons. Powys photographs [above and righti: jeff morgan 


H undreds of tree 
species worldwide 
are in danger of 
being wiped out by 
man. including ll 
which are unique to Britain, 
according to a report pub- 
lished in Geneva yesterday. 

Forest fires and felling for 
agriculture and logging are 
the main factors internation- 
ally, but in the UK overgraz- 
ing by sheep and quarrying of 
stone have brought some 
species to the edge of 
extinction. 

The rarest British tree. 
Ley's Whitebeam. has been 
reduced to 15 in number, and 
clings to two cliff edges In 
Powys. The tree is one of 11 
species with the Latin name I 


Sorbus which is unique to the 
British Isles. All of them are 
in danger of extinction. 

Ley’s Whitebeam is classed 
as "critically endangered" by 
the World Conservation Mon- 
itoring Centre In Cambridge, 
and is in the top 10 of trees 
most likely to disappear. 

The worldwide list was pre- 
sented to the Intergovernmen- 
tal Forum on Forests in Gen- 
eva yesterday in an attempt 
to get governments to take the 
fete of hundreds of threatened 
tree species seriously. 

Sarah Oldfield, one of the 
co-authors of the report, said: 
“One species was reduced to a 
stump in a paddy field in 
China. 1 think we might be 
able to done one and keep it 


is as a curiosity in a botanical 
garden but for all practical 
purposes it is extinct. 

“But for many others, al- 
though their position is pre- 
carious . . . remedial action 
< can be taken. We can remove 
the threats and can save them 
if we have the political wiD." 

Each country attending the 
Geneva conference will be 
presented with a list of its 
trees in danger and asked to 
take action to save them be- 
fore they Join the list of 77 
classed as already extinct. 

Two other Sorbus on the 
critical list are the Welsh 
Whitebeam. of which there 
were 44 at the last count, and 
Sorbus wilmottiana, which 
dings to life on the cliffs of 


the Avon gorge in Somerset 
Some specimens of this tree, 
so rare it has never acquired 
an English name, have 
recently been dug up and 
stolen, bo the figure of 20 left 

‘One species was 
reduced to a 
stump in a paddy 
field in China* 

in existence is a best guess. 
None of the Sorias could ever 
be called common because 
they tend to have adapted to 
small niches up cliffc, but 


many of the trees which are 
natives of the tropics were 
once numbered in hundreds 
of thousands. 

' A total of 976 of the world's 
100,000 known species are on 
the critically endangered list 
Another 1,319 are dassed as 
endangered and 3,609 as 
vulnerable. 

Apart from the stump in 
China, some other types have 
only one known healthy ma- 
ture specimen left, although 
seeds or saplings may sur- 
vive. Mauritius's Diospyros 
angulata , for example, was 
said to be down to one single 
female tree but it unexpect- 
edly bore fruit in 1996 and 
1997. suggesting there is a 
male of the species some- 


where in the vicinity. No one 
has found it. 

But not aB trees reproduce 
sexually — some use 
branches touching the ground 
or extended roots to done 

*We can remove 
the threats and 
save them if we 
have political will* 

themselves. The critically en- 
dangered British trees, all of 
the same Sorbus group, have 
the unique methods of spread- 
ing seeds which are Identical 


clones to the mother plant. 
One other of the same type, 
the Sorbus bristoltensis. is 
dassed in the second cate- 
gory, endangered, because 
there are 100 of them. This 
also lives in the Avon Gorge 
and spreads by seed cloning. 

Six other British trees cotne 
into the “vulnerable" cate- 
gory with their numbers mea- 
sured in hundreds. Since all 
have been located, measured, 
and have their habitats pro- 
tected all have a good chance 
of survival. 

The prospects are worse for 
many others. Logging and 
wholesale clearing of forests 
for farmland threaten many 
species. Malaysia has the 
most critically endangered 


species with 197, Indonesia, 
recently ravaged by forest 
fires, has 121. India 48 and 
Brazil, the most heavily for- 
ested country on the planet, 
has 38. 

The World Wide Fund for 
Nature (WWF). which cam- 
paigns for each country to de- 
clare 10 per cent of its forest 
cover protected by the year 
2000, says if we cannot protect 
trees then there is little hope 
for other creatures. Some 
studies have found that up to 
300 types of insect can depend 
on one tree species. If the tree 
dies out. so do all the insects. 

So far. 22 countries have 
signed up to the WWF 2000 
forest protection plan, includ- 
ing Canada, Brazil and China. 



Ray Woods, of the Countryside Council for Wales, inspects a Ley’s Whitebeam 


Clear cut cases 


□ China: Carplnus putoens is 
— Only one remains after 
deforestation. A single 
evergreen tree grows on a 
mountainside in what was 
once forest It now has a 
fbnce around it tor 
protection. 

□ Mauritius: Diospyros an- 
gulata— One female, and al- 
most certainly one male 
tree remain after logging of 
forest The female fruited 
for the first time in five 
years in 1996 and 1997. 
which means there must be 
a male somewhere in the 
forest 

□ Kenya/Tanzania: Holms- 
kioldia gigas — The last spec- 
imen in Kenya was cat 
down in the 1980s after ex- 


tensive deforestation. Only 
one is known to survive in a 
remnant of forest in 
Tanzania. 

□ French Guyana: Eschwei- 
krapiresii Viridipetala — 
Only two remain after log- 
ging in lowland moist 
forest 

D India: HexKasiana— 
Three trees. Endemic to the 
Kb asi Bills evergreen for- 
est most of which has been 
cut down. 


□ Texas, USA: Quercus X tar- 
dlfoiia — Five trees, a hybrid 
of two other species, remain 
in dry montane woodland in 
the Chios Mountains. One 
of the parent types is ab- 
sent The cause of their de- 


cline is development in the 
area. 

□ Madagascar: Vaanioala 
gerardii — Ten trees are 
known in the wild on the 
Masoala Peninsula. Only 
stopping deforestation can 
save this tree. 

□ Mexico: Ptcea marinezti — 
16 trees remain. Used for 
timber. Causes of decline 
are fires and logging. 

□ United Kingdom: Ley’s 
Whitebeam, Sorbus Leyana 
— 15 trees remaining. Cause 
of loss is quarrying. 

□ Uganda: Diospyros kated- 
nei — 20 remain in an up- 
land forest reserve but trees 
are still taken for timber. 



Only 500 Arran Whitebeam remain photograph; martin argles 



Gadafy to decide 
on trial deal 


Gerard SAeoan 


T HE seven-year diplo- 
matic impasse over the 
Lockerbie bombing may 
finally be broken on Wednes- 
day when Colonel Gadafy is 
expected to reply to Robin 
Cook's proposals for a trial 
under Scots law in the Hague. 

Although there has been no 
official response from Tripoli, 
Libyan state television said 
yesterday that a panel of gov- 
ernment ministers, justice offi- 
cials and experts were examin- 
ing the plan and a response 
would be given on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile a draft resolu- 
tion at the United Nations said 
the Security Council would 
agree to suspend sanctions as 
soon as the two Libyans arrive 
in the Netherlands for trial. 
But the U S-British- sponsored 
draft added that Libya must 
satisfy the French Judicial in- 
quiry into the bombing of an- 
other flight. UTA 772 — which 
exploded over the Niger desert 
en route from Brazzaville to 
Paris In 1989 — before the 
sanctions are suspended. 

The Libyan leader come 
under increasing pressure yes- 
terday when his allies in the 
Arab world said the proposals 
put forward by the Foreign 
Secretary and US Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright to try 
the bombing suspects in the 
Hague under temporary Scot- 
tish jurisdiction was hi line 
with ideas previously accepted 
by the Libyans. 

Ibrahim LegweU. the Tripoli- 
based legal counsel for the 
bombing suspects, said he was 
examining tile Anglo Ameri- 
can proposal "careftiHy" . Alas- 
tnir Duff, the Scots defence 
counsel for Al-Arain Khalife 
Fhimah and Abdel Basel Ah 
Mohametf al-Megrahi. said he 
had discussed the proposals 


with Dr LegweU and "the plan 
was certainly not being 
rejected". 

The Anglo American plan to 
hold the trial on neutral terri- 
tory was designed to make it 
more difficult fix* Colonel Ga- 
dafy to refuse to extradite the 
bombing suspects. 

Colonel Gadafy is known to 
favour a trial involving en in- 
ternational panel of Judges — 
rather than the three Scots 
judges offered by Mr Gook and 
Ms Albright — but the pros- 
pect of an end to extensive in- 
ternational sanctions and the 
threat, if he refuses, of more to 
come may be sufficient to per- 
suade him to extradite the 
suspects. 

Labour MP Tam DalyeU, a 
tenacious campaigner for the 
Lockerbie femSies, said the 
plan was a step forward, but be 
was concerned by the trial for- 
mat proposed by the US and 
Britain and their insistence 
that it was the only one 
acceptable. 

u rin very uneasy about the 
take it or leave it proposition 
because I am not at all sure 
that the Libyans, and particu- 
larly their lawyers, will react 
well to this,'' said Mr DalyelL 
Menzies Campbell, foreign af- 
fairs spokesman for the Lib- 
eral Democrats, said he be- 
lieved the key fact over 
whether Gadafy would accept 
the Netherlands trial was de- 
pendent on whether it was the 
quickest way to remove sanc- 
tions. 

The Anglo American pro- 
posal ba d been passed to the 
Libyans via the office of UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan 
earlier in the day. Jim Swire, 
leader of the Lockerbie fam- 
ilies' support group, said be 
was extremely optimistic that 

Wednesday could foretell the 
beginning of the end of his 
long c ampa i gn . 


Trident activists * breach’ barriers 


MoD denies protesters swam 
loch to within yards of a Faslane 
submarine. John Vidal reports 


T WO anti-nuclear pro- 
testers claim that 
twice in a week they 
have breached Brit- 
ain's nuclear defences to get 
within yards of a Trident sub- 
marine at the Faslane naval 
base near Glasgow. 

Armed with hammers and 
Intending to damage or oc- 
cupy the nuclear submarine. 
Krista van Velzen. aged 23. 
from Holland, and Katri Sil- 
vonen, aged 20, from Finland, 
together with Rick Springer, 
an American, aged 47, swam 
for 90 minutes across a loch 
and through a floating barrier 


around the submarine. They 
say they were within 10 to 20 
yards of the nuclear arsenal 
before the alarm was raised. 

A few days later. Crista and 
Katri swam back through the 
defences reaching a dock 
warehouse where the sub- 
marines are repaired. They 
say they could “easily" have 
boarded the submarine had 
they had sub-aqua equipment 
or been trying to evade the 
authorities. 

“It was so easy. It took al- 
most no planning. We Just 
started swimming. 

“I was able to swim past 


two security boats and cruise 
through the barrier, right up 
alongside Trident," said Rick 
Springer. "Security at Fas- 
lane is an illusion. They are 
highly susceptible to acts of 
terrorism. Thank god we’re 
not violent." 

The Ministry of Defence 
and the local police are em- 
barrassed. having been 
warned in advance by the 
peace activists that they in- 
tended to damage the nuclear 
base's installations and prop- 
erty. The navy is reported to 
have spent an extra £1 million 
increasing security at the 
base to food off repeated 
actions by more than 100 pro- 
testers camped nearby. 

The Government, however, 
says there was no formal 
breach of security. An MoD 
spokesman in London said: 


“There has never been a 
breach of security. These 
people are making all kinds of 
claims. This Is open criminal 
activity. They were picked up 
at the outer barrier, well 
away from any submarine. 
We have a duty to report ac- 
curately security breaches 
and none was recorded." 

A Royal Navy spokesman at 
the base admitted the swim- 
mers had been detained in a 
restricted area and said: "Se- 
curity has had to be stepped 
up. These people are sadly ir- 
responsible, a great cost to 
the taxpayer and a nuisance." 

More than ISO Trident 
Ploughshare protesters have 
spent two weeks camped at 
the base for concerted direct 
action. They include priests, 
students and peace campaign- 
ers, from 12 countries. So far, 


there have been 107 arrests 
with four people held In cus- 
tody. Both women who swam 
to Trident had all charges 
against them dropped yester- 
day. 

Trident Ploughshares yes- 
terday filed a legal complaint 
at Dunbarton Sheriffs court 
against the Government for 
“preparation of crimes 
against humanity”. They are 
hoping to test international 
law on nuclear weapons. 

Responding to MoD denials 
that they bad breached secu- 
rity, one of the protesters yes- 
terday said: "We have pledged 
to be open, transparent and 
honest at all times. Why 
would we lie?" 

The Faslane base has long 
been a target of protesters. A 
permanent peace camp is 
pitched outside its gates. Last 


month, two activists, aged 16 
and 17, broke into the base, 
spent an hour wandering 
around and claimed they 
boarded a hunter-killer sub- 
marine from where they tele- 
phoned security personnel. 

In another security inci- 
dent, two women, including 
Angie Zelter, who was acquit- 
ted last year of damaging a 
Hawk jet destined for Indone- 
sia from a BAe factory in Lan- 
cashire, stole a boat from the 
Faslane high security area 
and took it to the nearby 
Coulport base where Britain's 
nuclear weapons are stored. 

In the past two weeks pro- 
testers have broken into the 
base and played football for 
more than half an hour before 
being arrested. 


Cov«r story, 02 


Open verdict on toddler found dead near railway 


A N open verdict was 
recorded yesterday on 
three-year-old Louis 
Wedge who was found dead 
on a railway line after going 
missing from his Doncaster 
home early in April. 

Louis was found, after a 
police search by helicopter, 
under a railway bridge near 
Stamton, three miles from his 
home in South Yorkshire. He 
had gone for a walk with a 13- 
year-old girl who had learn- 
ing difficulties, and another 
three-year-old boy. 

Stanley Hooper, coroner for 
Doncaster, said it was un- 
likely Louis had died acciden- 
tally. but a killing could not 
be proved. He said the 13- 
year-old girl and the three- 
year-old boy could not be 
prosecuted due to their age 
and limited understanding of 
the incident. "It seems likely 


Louis died unlawfully, but I 
am not satisfied this can be 
proved," be said. 

Pauline Richards, a consta- 
ble with South Yorkshire 
police, told the inquest in 
Doncaster that she had 
spoken to the mother of Child 
A. who said the girl told her 
that Louis and Child B had 
argued. PC Richards: said: 
“She said Child B hit Louis in 
the face and Louis fell over. B 
then got on his back and held 
him under water. Child A 
tried to get Louis to stand, but 
he couldn't" 

In a police interview Child 
B refused to talk about what 
had happened to Louis. Detec- 
tive Sergeant Kenneth John- 
son said: “He was at ease 
until talk Jaboutj the situa- 
tion with Louis. He would 
then stand up and find any 
excuse not to talk about if 


David Jordan, the girl's 
special needs tutor, said he 
had seen the children, A and 
B, in the street, covered in 
mud. on the day Louis disap- 
peared. When he asked where 
Louis was, the children said 
they were no longer friends 
with him and that be had 
been "dipped" in the water. 

Mr Hooper said Louis, de- 
scribed as lively and pleasant, 
would have been very tired 
after walking three hours to 
the railway line. “It could 
have been an accident.” 

Louis's parents, Micbael 
Wedge and Stephanie Jones, 
did not comment at the in- 
quest, but David Gordon, foe 
Victim Support officer, said 
they had expected the open 
verdict and now wanted to 
rebuild their lives. 

“The parents are obviously 
upset but hope it's now over 


and they can get on with their 
lives. 

"They’re satisfied that this 
was foe best verdict they 
would ever get, but disap- 
pointed that there will never 
be a criminal prosecution. 

"The parents want to 
rebuild their lives - they’ve 
got a new home and a new 
child on foe way shortly. 

"They’ve something to look 
forward to but looking back 
they- will be living with trag- 
edy for the rest of their lives.” 

Rotherham's social services 
has been working with the 
families of Louis. Child A and 
Child B, since foe death. 

Days after the tragedy foe 
council applied for Injunc- 
tions at the High Court in 
London banning the publica- 
tion of any information that 
might lead to foe children's 
Identity being revealed. 



Louis Wedge, aged three, went fora walk with two children 
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Serbs kill three Kosovo aid workers 


Jonathan Stools 


S ERB forces killed 
three aid workers 
from the Mother 
Teresa society, the 
main Albanian 
charity in Kosovo, as they de- 
livered humanitarian sup- 
plies near Malisevo in the 
central part of the province, 
witnesses said yesterday. 

Serb artillery opened fire as 
the three men drove a tractor 
pulling a wagon filled with 
packages from the aid group. 
Doctors of the World, across a 
field in broad daylight on 
Monday, witnesses said. 

The wagon, part of a convoy 
of six vehicles which was try- 


ing to supply a group of dis- 
placed villagers, had been 
allowed through a Serb police 
checkpoint shortly before. 

The Mother Teresa society 
has been at the front line of 
aid delivery as the crisis in 
Kosovo has developed into a 
man-made disaster. Its aid 
workers are the only helpers 
who regularly go off die roads 
to bring food, water and medi- 
cal supplies to the thousands 
of civilians hiding in the 
woods from the Serbs. 

The group Is not affilia ted 
to the Missionaries of Char- 
ity, Mother Teresa's India- 
based charity. 

Because of its large net- 
work of activists, the society 
comes up with higher esti- 


Turkish Islamist 
leaders face 
fraud charges 


Chris Morris In Ankara 


T HE former Turkish 
prime minister Necmet- 
tin Erbakan and his suc- 
cessor as leader of the Islam- 
ist party in parliament, Recai 
Kutan, were charged yester- 
day with' defrauding the gov- 
ernment of £2L25 milli on 
They and 10 others were 
accused of diverting one tril- 
lion lira from their Welfare 
party just before it was out- 
lawed by the constitutional 
court in January: an accusa- 
tion seen as trying to under- 
mine the Islamist political 
movement before next year’s 
general election. 

A statement from the state 
prosecutor’s office said: "The 
party's leadership carried out 
the biggest fraud in the his- 
tory of our republic to pre- 
vent the treasury seizing the 
party's hinds and goods.” 

One of the accused, Abdul- 
kadir Aksu MP. described the 
charge as ridiculous. "There’s 
been no crime committed. Be- 
fore the party was dosed, the 
money was distributed to our 
local branch organisations." 

Mr Erbakan led modern 
Turkey's first Islamist gov- 
ernment until he was forced 
out or office by military pres- 
sure last year. After his Wel- 
fare party was declared illegal 
it was reconstituted as Vir- 
tue. Under Mr Kutan’s leader- 
ship, Virtue Is the largest 
party In parliament 
The prosecutor's indictment 
says one trillion lira is missing 
from political hinds which 
should have pine to the trea- 
sury when Welfare was 
banned. It alleges that finan- 
cial records were hidden, falsi- 
fied and destroyed so the 
money could be used to launch 
a new Islamist campaign. 

If convicted, the 12 face 


prison sentences of up to 
three years each. The secular 
elite which runs Turkey 
would love to get them out of 
the way. In one fell swoop, the 
Islamist movement would be 
severely damaged in the run- 
up to the general election due 
next April. 

Virtue inherited nearly all 
Welfare's MPs. Mr Kutan 
took over as party leader be- 
cause his mentor, Mr Erba- 
kan, was banned from politics 
for five years. It is an open 
secret that Mr Erbakan con- 
tinues to pull the strings. 

Many observers believe 
Virtue could win most votes 
in the election, a powerful ar- 
gument for it being given a 
chance to form a government. 
Secular parties won nearly 
80 per cent of the vote at the 
last ballot, but personal rival- 
ries left them unable to form a 
stable coalition until the cur- 
rent minority government 
was created under the watch- 
ful eye of the armed forces. 

The military and the legal 
bureaucracy are two of the 
main pillars of Turkey’s strict 
secular system. They have 
been hounding the leaders of 
political Islam since the Wel- 
Eare-ted government tried to 
r e la x restrictions on the role 
of religion in public life. 

Mr Erbakan has several 
lawsuits pending against him, 
and the leader of a new gen- 
eration of Islamist politicians. 
Recep Tayip Erdogan. mayor 
of Istanbul, is facing a jail 
term after being convicted of 
provoking hatred in a speech 
lost year. 

The Islamists say they want 
to reform a tired and corrupt 
political system. The mili- 
tary believe Islamic radicals 
pose the greatest threat to 
Turkey’s security, and are 
suspicious of any attempt to 
use religion in political life. 


Inquiry into Juppe’s 
role at Paris town hall 


T HE FORMER French 
prime minister. Alain 
Juppe, was yesterday 
placed under formal investi- 
gation In a widening scandal 
over fictitious jobs at the 
Paris town hall that could 
eventually threaten Jacques 
Chirac, the city's mayor for 18 
years before he was elected 
president 

Mr Juppe, prime minister 
for Mr Chirac's RPR party 

from 1935 to 1997. is the most 

senior politician so far to be- 
come embroiled in an inquiry 


Investigating allegations that 
up to 300 RPR activists were 
given non-existent positions 
and paid from public funds 
while Mr Chirac was mayor 
from 1977 to 1995. The niece of 
a former prime minister, the 
son of a justice minister and 
the wife of a provincial MP 
were among those employed. 

The investigation of Mr 
Juppe Is one step short of his 
being formally charged. He 
was director of the city's fi- 
nances from 1983 to 1995. — 
Jon Henley, Paris. 


Women trafficking on rise 


C ASES of criminals forcing 
women from eastern 
Europe into prostitution in 
Germany have doubted In the 
last five years, officials said 
yesterday. 

Although there were 1,091 
cases of trafficking in women 
recorded nationwide last 
year, Bavaria’s interior min , 
lster. GOnter Becks te in, said 


many cases were never 
reported. 

The largest proportion of 

the women came from the 
economically depressed parts 
of eastern Europe: the former 
Soviet Union (39 per cent), fol- 
lowed by Poland (18 per cent), 
and the Czech Republic and 
Slovakia <12 per cent).— AP. 
Munich. 


mates of the scale of the crisis 
than other agencies. 

Zef Shala, the society's Add 
co-ordinator, put the number 
of internally displaced Alba- 
nians last week at 369,215 — 
roughly one-third more than 
the United Nations High Com- 


missioner for Refugees. "The 
Mother Teresa people have 
the best figures, although 
people are suspicious because 
they are very pro- Albanian,'’ 
a British aid worker said. 

Serb artillery has been tar- 
geting a swath of villages on 


the south-west environs of 
Kosovo’s capital, Pristina, 
running from the area round 
the airport towards Urosevac. 
Smoke from homing houses 
can be seen from Pristina. 

The offensive has made sev- 
eral more tens of thousands of 


people homeless, brin g in g the 
estimated total of displaced 
people to more than 400,000 — 
almost a quarter of the entire 
Albanian population of the 
Serbian province. Three- 
quarters of them are women. 

Many refugees ape shelter- 


Fears for other dissidents as man dies from torture in Serb custody 


H UNDREDS of Kosovan 
dissidents are at risk of 
torture by Serbian security 
forces. Amnesty Inter- 
national said yesterday, 
writes Karen Coleman in 
Belgrade. 

The London-based human 
rights group spoke out after 
the death in Serb police 


custody ofRexhep Bislimi, 
aged 32, an ethnic Albanian 
human rights activist from 
the town of Urosevac. 

He was arrested on July 6 
for alleged terrorist 
activities. His family deny 
that he Is a member of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army. 

Photographs of bis body 


show that his left arm has 
been burnt by something 
like an electric Iron. His 
legs are black and blue, his 
right arm is broken and two 
fingers have been turned 
back. 

“Allegations of torture 
and ill-treatment In custody 
were routine In Kosovo 


even before the current 
conflict, "Amnesty said 
yesterday. “What Is 
different now is that there 
are hundreds of detainees 
in police custody, all . 
vulnerable, and the current 
climate is likely to lead to 
even greater disregard for 
basic human rights.” 


tng in schools, sports halls 
and with families, putting 
extra strain on villages to pro- 
vide food. With thousands of 
others living rough along riv- 
ers, water is being polluted by 
sewage. 

The UNHCR is trying to 
provide plastic sheeting 
which can be stripped across 
d es t r oy e d roots and windows 
for cover. as the winter ap- 
proaches. “We’re putting 
together a family kit,, contain- 
ing children's clothing and 
boots, soap, salt, pots and 
pans, as well as blankets, 
needle and thread,” said Nell 
Turner, foe Save the Children 
Fund’s emergency co-ordina- 
tor in Pristina. “We want to 
get foe first 3,000 in by mid- 


September, with a ftirtber 
15,000 to 20.000 later.” 

The emergency has struck 
so fast that foe smaller agen- 
cies which have only recently 
arrived to Kosovo cannot get 
to the Add. The Yugoslav au- 
thorities have delayed giving 
licences for walkie-talkie 
radios, which means convoys 
are forced to travel slower. 

Austria, which holds the 
European Union presidency, 
1 i«r raliffd for a UN Security 
rvinne.n debate on Kosovo. 

“We have to prepare hu- 
manitarian aid because thou- 
sands of refogees are In foe 
forests today and foe coming 
winter could cause dramatic 
problems.’ Viktor Klima, the 
Austrian chancellor, said. 



A party worker from the liberal Folkpartiet carries a placard as Sweden prepares for parliamentary elections next month. The approach of the election has Goldstein's 
application for asylum particularly embarrassing to the government photogfim>h:damhans 80 n 

US refugee puts Sweden on the spot 

European laws on asylum face 
a severe challenge as human 
rights groups back an American 
who claims he is fleeing police 
brutality, writes Martin Walker 


T HE asylum laws of 
Sweden, and by impli- 
cation the European 
Union, are being put 
to the test by an American 
who claims he is fleeing 
police brutality. He is sup- 
ported by a range of religious 
and human rights groups in 
Sweden, Including Amnesty 
International. 

Rltt Goldstein, a former jus- 
tice of the peace and local 
councillor In Norwalk. Con- 
necticut, left the United States 
last year when he and his 
home were repeatedly at- 
tacked and his car brakes dis- 
connected. 

He had been campaigning 
for the local police force to be 
overseen by a civilian board. 


H is Initial asylum request 
was summarily rejected by 
the Swedish authorities on 
the grounds that “the USA is 
an internationally recognised 
democracy and a state provid- 
ing the rule of law”. 

But armed with a spate of 
evidence from Norwalk’s for- 
mer mayor, citizens and local 
lawyers, and from the 
respected Human Rights 
Watch group based in New 
York, he yesterday Sled a for- 
mal appeal 

The case has attacted con- 
siderable publicity after an 
open letter on Mr Goldstein's 
behalf was published in 
Sweden’s leading newspaper, 
Dagens Nyheter. 

It was signed by a Lutheran 


bishop. Stockholm's chief 
rabbi the head of the Catholic 
refugee organisation. Carltas, 
and the president of foe coun- 
try's main refugee support 
group, Farr, 

It said: "Given the facts, 
and to the name of justice, 
Ritt Goldstein should be 
granted protection.” 

The Swedish government, 
lacing a difficult dfttrBn n next 
month and, wary of a open 
row with the US, has said foe 
matter should be left to foe 
immigration authority and its 
appeals board. 

Other European countries 
are taking careful note of the 
case because foe Schengen 
agreement, which abolishes 
Internal borders, mea n s a 
refugee admitted to one EU 
state can travel freely to 
others. 

“This case Is likely to have 
International implications for 
the rights of nati onal s from 
stable Western democratic 
countries to seek asylum in 
the EU,” said Nicholas Busch, 
a prominent Swedish human 
and refugee rights activist 


who publishes foe journal 
Fortress Europe. Another im- 
portant precedent is at stake 
— the degree to which asylum 

should be granted to someone 
fleeing from non-governmen- 
tal persecution- 
Mr Goldstein says ft was 
not the authorities who 
threatened his life but “rogue 

lowering crime rates, it has 
also led to sharp increases to 
complaints against the police. 

Both Amnesty interna- 
tional and Human Rights 
Watch have published highly 
critical reports on police bru- 
tal tty in the US. 

In a survey of policing in 14 
American cities. Human 

This case is likely to have 
international implications for the 
rights of nationals from stable 
Western democratic countries’ 

police” using the sweeping 
powers granted by local poli- 
ticians who demand "zero-tol- 
erance policing”. 

As a result, he claims, foe 
local police are out of control, 
and cites a Human Rights 
Watch report which says that, 
although zero4olerance polic- 
ing has been credited with 

Rights Watch concluded: 
“Police brutality is persistent 
In all these cities; syntwnc to 
deal wifo abuse have had sim- 
ilar fallings in all cities; and 
to each city examined, com- 
plainants fece enormous bar- 
riers to seeking admlnistra- 
tree punishment or criminal 
prosecution of officers who 


have committed human 
rights violations." 

Mr Goldstein fled hfo home 
shortly after the police shot 
dead the son of one of his col- 
leagues in the campaign to es- 
tablish a state-wide civilian 
law enforcement oversight 
board. 

Ifls asylum application in- 
cludes accounts from wit- 
nesses that foe young man 
was shot repeatedly at close 
range while his car was 
stationary. 

, it a lso todudes an affidavit 
from a four-times mayor of 
Norwark, William Collins, 
raying that police trashed his 
bouse after he supported Mr 
Goldstein's cam paig n 

T had support in my cam- 
paign for a civilian oversight 
board from T IS congressmen 
and senators, and from state 
legislators and the Demo- 
cratic Party in Connecticut 
but none of that was enough 

"If I get sent 
dead.' 


get sent home, I'm 
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Abu Nidal 


WORLD NEWS 7 


FBI trail leads to Saudi millionaire terrorist 


‘dying in 

Egyptian 

custody* 


Julian Borger in Jerusalem 


A BU NIDAL, one of the 
most feared terror- 
ists of modem times, 
is dying ofleukaemia 
in an Egyptian cell, Palestin- 
ian sources in Cairo and the 
West Bank said yesterday. 

The Egyptian government 
has denied holdin g the Pales- 
tinian extremist, whose fol- 
lowers killed hundreds of 
people in a 17-year global 
terrorist campaign be ginning 
in 1974. But analysts in Cairo 
said that, at a time of height, 
ened terrorist activity, the au- 
thorities almost certainly 
feared retaliation. 

A source close to the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organisa- 
tion delegation in Cairo said 
Abu Nidal, aged 61 , was 

Bloody legacy 



Abu Nidal, pictured is a 
rare photograph, has been 
linked to these attacks; 

□ JANUARY 1978: Killing 
of Said Wammami , PLQ 
representative in London. 

□ JUNE 1978: Izz al-Din al- 
Kalak, PLO representative 
in Paris, killed. 

□ JUNE 1981: 
Assassination of Naim 
Khader, the PLO 
representative in Brussels. 

□ JUNE 1982: Attempted 
assassinat ion of Israel’s 
ambassador to London, 
Shiomo Argo v. Provokes 
Israeli invasion ofLebanon. 

- D OCTOBER 1983:Tbe 
assassination of Jordanian 
ambassadors In New Delhi 
and Rome. 

□ DECEMBER 1983: 
Jordan’s ambassador in 
Madrid killed. 

□ FEBRUARY 1984: UAE 
ambassador in Paris 
assassinated. 

□ MARCH 1984: British 
diplomat In Athens killed. 

□ NOVEMBER 1984: 
Assassination of the British 
High Commissioner in 
Bombay. 

□ NOVEMBER 1984: 
British Airways offices in 
Beirut bombed. 

□ JULY 1986: Bombing of 
BA offices in Madrid; one 
killed. 

□ NOVEMBER 1986: 
Hijacking of an Egyptian 
plane to Malta; 66 people 
killed during rescue. 

□ DECEMBER 1985: 
Attacks on Rome and 
Vienna airports, kil l ing 16. 

□ SEPTEMBER 1988: 
Attack on Istanbul 
synagogue; 22 killed. 

□ MAY 1988: Attacks on 
Aero pole Hotel andTSudan 
Club in Khartoum; eight 
killed. 

□ JANUARY 1 991: PLO 
deputy Abu lyad, and Fatah 
chief. Aba el-HoL killed in 
Tunis. 


seized by Egyptian security 
officers as he arrived from 
Libya last mnntfr under an as- 
sumed name. 

"We believe he was on bis 
way to a third country to get 
treatment for his leukaemia," 
the source said. 

"It looks almost like an ac- 
cident . Egyptian security 
have most of the Palestinians 
here under surveillance and 
they were watching members 
of Hi,* organisation when Abu 
Nidal himself showed up." 

A Palestinian official in the 
West' Bank confirmed the 
report. "It seems like they 
really have him this time, 
though the riptafiR are still un- 
clear. The Egyptians aren't 
saying much,” he said. 

Egyptian newspapers car- 
ried an rrffloifli last 

week, quoting a government 
source as describing reports 
of the arrest as "untrue and 
baseless". But yesterday's Los 
Angeles Times reported that 
Cairo had told Washington of 
the arrest 

11113 week's edition of the 
Egyptian magazine Rose el- 
Youssif said Abu Nidal was 
living his last few days. "It 
seems like [he] no longer has 
any role to play. He is forced 
to remain quiet, may stay 
in silence until the graveyard. 
It will not be long before the 
full truth is known." 

Abu Nidal was bom Sabri 
al-Banna into a wealthy Arab 
family in Jaffa, but has been a 
refugee sj ncp the establish- 
ment of Israel In 1948, when 
be was aged 11. He left Yasser 
Arafat's PLO in 1974, accus- 
ing It of betraying the 
strug gle agains t Tsffiel- 

Under the patronage of Iraq, 
then Syria, and finally Libya, 
he sent assassins around the 
world to strike at Israeli. West- 
ern and PLO targets. 

His left-wing faction, known 
as Fatah-Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, or the Abu Nidal Organi- 
sation, opened Ore on passen- 
gers in a double massacre at 
Vienna and Rome airports in 
December 1985. 

It also attacked synagogues 
and Jewish schools around 
the world, at the same time 
pursuing an equally global 
vendetta against the PLO, as- 
sassinating its delegates in 
London, Kuwait Paris, Brus- 
sels. Lisbon and Tunis. 

The group’s debilitating 
war against the PLO led to 
frequent Arab claims that it 
was secretly sponsored by the 
Israeli secret service, Mossad. 
Its last known attack was the 
assassination of Mr Arafat's 
deputy, Abu lyad. and a 
senior Palestinian command- 
er, Abu el-Hol, in January 
1991 by members who had in- 
filtrated the PLO’s bodyguard 
corps In Tunis. 

The organisation is no 
longer considered a potent 
threat having broken apart 
in recast years in a series of 
interna] feuds as its l e ade r 
became a recluse in his Liby- 
an haven. Two of Abu Nidal’s 
nephews were shot in Beirut 
last October, soon after leav- 
ing the organisation. 

Patrick Seale. Abu Nidal's 
biographer, said last night 
that he may have walked into 
a trap set by Egyptian intelli- 
gence. "He was thought to 
have done a deal with the 
Egyptians, who said they'd 
look alter him because Ga- 
dafy wanted him out of Libya. 

“It may be the Egyptians 
want to question him and 
then trade him with other In- 
telligence organisations. But 
he may be too ill to t alk ." 



Riii Laden was allegedly involved in attempts to assassinate the US president during trips to the Philippines and 
Pakistan. But after last week’s missile attacks, the Taliban are refusing to negotiate with the US about banding him over 


Soil from Sudanese plant 
‘indicates VX ingredients’ 


S CIENTISTS at the Suda- 
nese pharmaceuticals 
plant bit by American mis- 
siles secretly worked with 
Iraqi counterparts on 
chemical weapons projects, 
according to US intelli- 
gence claims. The cl ai ms 
are disputed by employees 
of the plant (right), who say 
it made only medicine. 

Intercepts of phone con- 
versations between scien- 
tists at the plant in Khar- 
toum and some top officials 
in Iraq’s chemical weapons 


programme influenced 
President Bill Clinton’s de- 
cision to order a entise mis- 
sile strike on the plant 

A key factor in the strike 
was a soil sample from the 
plant site that showed 
traces of an artificial chem- 
ical that is a key ingredient 
in the deadly nerve agent 
VX. a US intelligence offi- 
cial said. 

The chemical was named 
as a O-ethylmethylphosphon- 
othioic acid, a substance bet- 
tea known as EMPTA. — AP. 



Bin Laden 
allegedly 
planned to 
kill Clinton 


G»y Youngs In Washington 


OSAMA bin Laden, the mil- 
lionaire Saudi dissident who 
was the target of last week’s 
missile attacks by tbe United 

States, twice directed his fol- 
lowers to assassinate Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, it was al- 
leged yesterday. 

According to Newsday, the 
assassination was planned to 
take place during Mr Clin- 
ton's visit to the Philippines 
in November 1994, but was 
abandoned because of heavy 
security. Tbe second plot was 
foiled when Mr Clinton's trip 
to Pakistan in February this 
year was cancelled. 

Counter-terrorism and in- 
telligence sources say Ramzi 
Yousef, who was convicted of 
the 1993 bombing of foe World 
Trade Centre in New York, 
was due to carry out the kill- 
ing in Manila. 

He allegedly told FBI agents 
escorting him to New York 
for his bombing trial that he 
planned to kill Mr Clinton by 
blowing up his motorcade 
with a missile or explosives, 
but gave up because tbe secu- 
rity was so tight 

Yousef, it Is reported, did 
not say Mr Bin Laden was be- 
hind tbe plot But one of his 
co-defendants. Walk Kban 
Amin Shah, once a senior 
aide to Mr Bin Laden, alleg- 
edly said the order had come 
from the Saudi millionair e, 
who now lives in 
Afghanistan. 

Officials in the Clinton ad- 
ministration were due to 
reveal the Manila plot last 
Thursday, when they an- 
nounced cruise missile 
attacks on Mr Bin Laden's 
bases in Afghanistan and a 
suspected chemical weapons 
factory In Sudan. They 
changed their minds because 
they did not wish to convey 
the impression that Mr Clin- 
ton had authorised the strikes 
for personal reasons. 

Evidence of the second as- 
sassination plot is alleged to 
have come from Mohammed 
Saddiq Odeh, the man be- 

What’s left for 
talks now? 
Everything was 
finished after the 
rocket attacks’ 


lieved to have constructed the 
bomb that destroyed the US 
embassy in Nairobi. 

"Bin Laden organised the 
formation of a group to plan 
Clinton's assassination,” said 
an FBI insider. “But the plan 
was cancelled because the 
trip was cancelled.” 

Meanwhile efforts by foe 
US to negotiate with the Tail- 
ban, the Islamic regime that 
controls most of Afghanistan, 
to hand over Mr Bin Laden in 
return for diplomatic recogni- 
tion or aid have been 
rebuffed. 

The Taliban’s leader, Mo- 
hammed Omar, has told foe 
US there is nothing to talk 
about after foe air strikes 
which killed 21 people. “We 
told the Americans, ‘What’s 
left for talks now? Everything 
was finished after foe rocket 
attacks'.” he said in an inter- 


view from his headquarter 
In Kandahar, in souther 

AfRhanistan- 

An Official at the US err 
bassj' in Afghanistan, Riel 
ard Hoagland, confirmed the 
the US had tried to reopen 
dialogue with the Talibai 
which controls 90 per cent c 
foe country. 

“We are of course inte: 
ested in talking to the Tali ha 
about Bln Laden and other u 
ternatlonal terrorist threats, 
he said. 

“As part of this dlalogc 
the United States has urge 
tbe Taliban to honour inte 
nationally-recognised nora 
on human rights, narcotii 


‘We will never 
hand Osama over 
to anyone. We will 
protect him with 
our life’ 

and terrorism, including tl 
need to restrain Mr B 
Laden from using Afghan t< 
ritory to plan, organise ax 
launch terrorist attacks." 

Mullah Omar has rep: 
manded Mr Bin Laden for c 
livering his anti-Americ: 
rhetoric from within Afgbai 
stan but has resolute 
refused to abandon his frier 
ally and the source of a grt 
deal of Taliban funds. 

“We will never hand Osar 
over to anyone." be said. “\ 
will protect him with o 
life.” 

He also called on foe 1 
either to provide proof 
terrorist activity in Afgha 
stan and Sudan or pay co 
pensation and apologise 1 
its missile attacks. 

“It would be a matter 
great embarrassment a 
shame for the United Sta 
and Us intelligence agenc 
if America was unable 
prove internationally tl 
Osama Bin Laden was 
volved in bombings of US e 
hassles in east Africa and tl 
the pharmaceutical factory 
Sudan was making ph pmj 
weapons." he told the Afgb 
Islamic Press news agency. 

Journalists who visited 1 
site of the bombed Shifa f 
tory in north-east Khartor 
say they saw no sign of 
manufacturing of cbemi 
weapons. 

US investigators say tl 
have soil samples from 
factory which contain tra 
of a chemical used to mx 
deadly VX gas. 

Mullah Omar also ridicu 
Mr Clinton for his affair w 
Monica Lewinsky. ,4 Un« 
our Islamic law foe puni 
ment [for adultery] is ston 
to death,” he said. "But h< 
an American and I do 
know what punishment tb 
is for this person, but I wo 
say it is an extremely sha 
ful and an embarrass 
scandal.” 

In June a grand jury 
New York indicted Mr 
Laden for terrorist a 
against the US. The inc 
ment would give US aufo 
ties foe right to capture I 
and bring him to the VS 
stand trial, although it 
not clear last night preci: 
what alleged crimes the 
dlctment covered. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


A FTER an exhausting 
summer John Pres- 
cott has resigned. 
“BHP farewells John Pres- 
cott**, reports BHP Review 
magazine (presumably 
some New Labour outfit). 
What, asks the review, has 
given yon the most satisfac- 
tion over the years, John? 
“To see that people can 
change their approach to 
important issues insub- 
stantial ways." comes the 
politician’s answer. And if 
you had the power to trans- 
form one aspect ofBHP’s 
culture overnight, what 
would ft be? “Ton'd make 
people more committed to 
change, and to understand- 
ing what our direction is, 
and more committed to the 
unambiguous implementa- 
tion of that.” (The Prescot- 
dan turn of phrase is unmis- 
takable, isn’t it?) 
-‘Committed to achieving 
the results the company as- 
pires to; not just financial 
results, but the broader 
range of results that are 
required for balanced out- 
lines." For those not en- 
tirely clear, he continues: “1 
'ness in summary you need 
hat commitment to ensure 
hat a diverse group of 
leople have developed a 
xunmon purpose in pursuit 
iFBHP’s objectives.” The 
3iary farewells you too. 
lohn. You will be sorely 
nissed. 


P ARLIAMENTARY 
profiler Andrew 
Roth's latest volume 
m the current crop of MPs 
A-D) is out next week and. 
n a shameless bid to plug It. 
ke rings to tell us of the vain 
md bizarre amendments 
oembers have asked him to 
nclude. Many confidences 
ore betrayed by Roth, who 
Ingles out “the most 
nocked of New Labour 
comen MPs. She crossed 
hrough most of her profile, 
erlding it as “crap” and 
rubbish”. However, she fo- 
isted on Its including the 
act that ’my husband left 
se Iter another woman, 
rithoat any prior notice, 
wo weeks after 1 was 
lected’. She also wanted ex- 
tse d the name of her lover, 
TV political editor.” We 
ave protected the MP*s 
ameas she is a particular 
rtary favourite. Shame on 
on. Roth. 


r OM Freeman from 
Cambridge e-mails os 
with another contri- 
ution to the Diary’s People- 
riendly Guide to New 
a hour Lexicon. Mr Blair's 
bntsc. “a party of One 
ation Radicals”, be sug- 
ests. “can be taken more or 
■ssat face value. Tone was 
•yfog to convey the idea of 

British National Party.** 
his is the first helpful res- 
mse we’ve had. Well done 
om. 


I AUNDERERS of Wem 

I bley, we are pleased to 

■bum ounce, can breath 
sigh of relief. After five 

rars under the shadow of 
te infamous washing line 
ilef a man is at last helping 
>lice with inquiries. Police 
ive appealed to Wembley 
•sldents to report past 
icfts and come forward to 
entity their long Lost 
iderwear. “DCUsaCamp- 
?U,” reads a misleading 
loto caption In the Harrow 
jnes. “Is pictured display- 
gjust some of the thou- 
uds of Items of underwear 
hich police discovered in 
« man’s bedroom.” 


Ti 




Si 


C ONSTERNATION 

grips many television 
licence holders at pro- 
posed changes to BBC reli- 
gions programming. The 
Dally Mail strapline puts it 
best: “Pretty Polly blonde is 
helping dumb down the God 
slot.” “A decade after she 
peeled off her stockings in a 
Pretty Polly TV commer- 
cial,” the paper reveals, 

“Ca trina Skepper is to host 
a regular inter v iew slot on 
the corporation's new Sun- 
day morning religious pro- 
gramme.” Unable to put our 
Indignation into words, we 
rang the Diary Vicar. Rev 
Steve Chalke — the man 
who. in his own words, 
“most coherently defines 
the Zeitgeist”. (While Steve 
provocatively compared 
worship to a sex act Last 
month on Radio 4 — a com- 
plex and often misunder- 
stood analogy — asaGMTV 
presenter he knows where 
to draw the line between 
piety and prurience.) We 
were surprised, however, to 
learn that the Diary Vicar is 
currently holidaying in 
America — without, we 
note, consul ting his Diary 
colleagues. Poor show. Rev. 
We will Hp co mmissi oning a 
long sermon entitled “Being 
Thereat the Hour of Need” 
on your return. 
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When 

When 


is a terrorist not a terrorist? 
it suits us, of course 



S ceptics could be for- 1 
given for treating Tray 
Blair’s decision to recall 
parliament next week to rash 
through new anti-terrorism 
laws as little more than a 
political gesture. A show of 
solidarity with the victims of 
the Omagh outrage and with 
the Irish government, cer- 
tainly. But essentially a ques- 
tion of being seen to be doing 
something In the wake of a 
terrorist atrocity in Britain's 
backyard. 

After all most of the mea- 
sures the Irish government 
has said it will introduce are 
already enshrined in Britain's 
Prevention of Terrorism Act 
and the 1996 PTA (Additional 
Powers Act) which gives the 
police wide-ranging powers to 
arrest, detain, question, stop 
and search. 

It Is already an offence 
under the PTA to foil to dis- 
close information likely to be 
of assistance In preventing an 
act of terrorism or in securing 
the arrest of a terrorist It Is 
also an offence to collect infor- 
mation which might be useful 
to terrorists. 

The Government now wants 
to add to this panoply an of- 
fence whereby courts could 
treat silence or refusal to 
answer questions as corrobo- 
ration of police claims that foe 
suspect belong to an illegal 
organisation. In effect, foe 
accused could be convicted on 
a sworn statement by a senior 
police officer. 

The police and security ser- 
vices say they know the lead- 
ers of the RctI IRA, respon- 
sible for the Omagh bombing. 


just as they knew the identity 
of tiie IRA leadership. Hie 
HHflmity has been, turning in- 
telligence Intn hard evidence 
usable In court. One of the 
main sources of intelligence is 
telephone tapping — Northern 
Ireland is pretty well tapped. 
M15 and the RUC have been 
pressing the Government for 
years to allow the product of 
telephone tape to be used In 
court — a move rejected by 
the Home Office on the spuri- 
ous grounds that it would 
reveal the operational meth- 
ods of the security and intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Whether abandoning the 
normal rales of evidence in 
tbe way the Government now 
plans leads to any safe convic- 
tion remains to be seen. What 
is clear is that, encouraged by 
popular revulsion and demon- 
strations against the Real IRA, 
whose membership Is esti- 
mated at less than 100, the 
Government apparently be- 
lieves its proposed new law 
win be sustainable in court as 
well as welcome politically. 

It certainly believes it is 
easier to legislate against 
Irish-based terrorists than 
Spokesmen of militant Islamic 
groups based in Britain — 
notably Omar Bakri Mohamed 
and Makbool Javaid or al-Mu- 
hajiroun — who have en- 
dorsed the bombing of tbe US 
embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania and are also likely to be 
in MPS’ firing line next week. 

Proposals to replace the 
PTA (introduced after the 1974 
Birmingham pub bombing 
and still officially a “tempo- 
rary” measure) with perma- 


nent legislation aimed at in- 
ternational, as well as Irish- 
based, t e rrorism are ' to be 
tabled next week, instead of 
later in the autumn as 
planned. They were originally 
supposed to be announced last 
January — the delay-reflected 
the Government’s concern 
that it is entering a political 
and le g a l minefield. i 

The plan is to ntMi individ- 
uals based here who are fund- 
ing, inrfHng, or craspiring in 
terrorist acts abroad. Accord- 
ing to Lord Lloyd, tbe former 
law lord asked by tbe Govern- 
ment to draw up proposals for 
tbe new legislation, tw i tatmi 
should be defined as “foe use 
of serious violence against 
persons or property, or tbe 
threat to use such violence to 
intimidate or coerce a govern- 
ment the public or any sec- 
tion of tiie public, in order to 
promote political social or 
ideological objectives”. 


T HE cliche, though no less 

true for that, that one 
man’s terrorist is an- 
other man’s freedom fighter 
comes to mind. Nelson Man- 
dela and the African National 
Congress, described by 
Thatcher as a terrorist organi- 
sation, would have been 
caught under such a defini- 
tion. It is a recipe for cherry- 
picking terrorists, according 
to political and diplomatic 
pressures rather than consis- 
tency under the law. 

A new law might be used 
against dissidents who intimi- 
date the Saudi royal family, on 
whom lucrative British arms 
exports depend, but presum- 


ably would not catch Iraqi 
dissidents fbnded by the CIA 
or MI6 to topple Saddam Hus- 
sein. In an astonishing exam- 
ple of derettftn diplomacy, it 
has emerged that., while pub- 
licly insisting on unrestricted 
access for UN inspectors, the 
Clinton administrattim se- 
cretly told than to “back off. 
“Maybe if more evidence, of 
nuclear, biological, or cbemi- 
I cal weapons ware found, the 
requisite response would be 
just too difficult, politically, 
i diplomatically and mili- 
tarily,” commented the tiie 
Washington Post, which broke 
the story. 

It may not be long before the 
' Libyan leader. Colonel Ga- 
dafy, once derided as tiie 
world’s most dangerous perpe- 
trator of state terrorism but 
no friend of Islamic funda- 
mentalist groups, is brought 
back into the Western fold. 
British Aerospace, which has 
admitted holding secret talks 
with an intermediary acting 
for Libya with an eye on juicy 
contracts, seems to think so. 

Too often, the US and Brit- 
ain have Nation into tbe trap of 
demonising, and thus glamor- 
ising, individuals — Osama 
bin Laden is tiie latest exam- 
ple — who are rarely, if ever, 
brought to book. Far better to 
apply the rule of good domes- 
tic and international law con- 
sistently, without fear or 
favour, based on hard evi- 
dence. Or even, heaven forbid, 
to address the causes of politi- 
cally or ideologically-moti- 
vated violence. V 


Jonathan Freed land Is away 


[he claim that over-population is a myth of Western racism is itself largely a Western invention 


Human jungle 


John Gray 


I N i960 the world's popu- 
lation was three billion. 
Around a year from now 
It will reach twice that fig- 
ure. There are nearly as 
many human beings alive 
on the planet as ever lived 
on it up to the start of this 
century. Soon, for the first 
time in history, the ancient 
Greek catchword for death 
— “Joining the majority'” — 
will cease to be accurate 
According to estimates 
issued recently by the 
United Nations population 
fund, population will stabi- 
lise at around 11 billion 
about 200 years from now. 
Will the world then be over- 
populated? Is it over-popu- 
lated now? 

Over the past 20 years, 
free marketeers and devel- 
opment economists, Marx- 
ists and ex-Marxists, “pro- 
life” Christians and 
technological optimists 
have more or less removed 
the Issue of population from 
the agenda of public discus- 
sion. This motley coalition 
has succeeded In creating 
the impression that anyone 
who thinks there can be too 
many people must be racist 
and hostile to social justice. 


Yet the claim that over-pop- 
ulation is a myth of West- 
ern racism Is itself largely a 
Western invention. The 1 
idea that there is no such 
thing as over-population is 
rejected by much of tiie de- 
veloping world. China, In- 
dia. Egypt and Iran all have 
population policies. 

It is because the UN has 
tried to help population 
control in developing 
: countries that it has been I 
attacked so savagely by the 1 
Christian right in the 
I United States. 

First World countries are 

, among the most over-popu- 
lated. The affluent societies 
of the West maintain them- 
selves partly because they 
i are beneficiaries of a con- 
tinuous transfer of 
resources from developing 
countries. The average 

European or American con- 
sumes far more of the 
world’s scarce resources 
than the average person in 
the Third World. 

To be sure, per capita con- 
sumption could be reduced 
In Western countries by 
more environmentally 
friendly policies — if such 
policies were politically 
possible. But if Western 
countries had smaller popu- 
lations that would in Itself 


make for a better use of the 
world’s resources. 

There is a curious meet- 
ing of minds between those 
who oppose population con- 
trol on religious grounds 
and those who believe that 
advances In technology can 
snpport ever-Larger human 
numbers. Neither group Is 
ranch concerned with the 
quality of life in a densely 
populated world and nei- 
ther attaches any intrinsic 
worth to the other animals 


A world without 
the habitats 
needed for tigers, 
great apes and 
many other animal 
species to survive 


with which humans share 
the earth. Consider develop- 
ing countries in which 
growth In population is de- 
clining: Where this is hap- 
pening it is because women 
have better access to contra- 
ception and abortion. Those i 
in Western countries who 
reject population control 


are denying women control 
over their own fertility and 
condemning them to a mis- 
erable quality of life. At the 
same time they are con- 
demning these women’s 
children to a desperate com- 
petition for work. 

The technological ad- 
vances which are supposed 
to enable the earth to sup- 
port enormous human pop- 
ulations have many draw- 
backs. The fashionable 
notion, that genetically engi- 
neered crops can be used to i 
rid the world of starvation 
is a particularly dangerous 
fantasia. But, quite apart I 
from its risks to the envi- 
ronment, the use of new 
technologies in agriculture 
has one outstanding conse- 
quence for developing 
countries. It greatly 
reduces tbe need for human 
labour. Industrialising agri- 
culture increases food pro- 
duction. Bat it also creates 
a huge over-supply of work- 
ers. The introduction of 
new, mechanised methods 
in forming is one of the 
chief reasons why China 
has well over 100. mutton 
displaced, vagrant 
labourers. Together with 
deflation in the rest at the 
economy, helter-skelter 
modernisation of China’s 


agriculture has made a 
social explosion practically 

mwwiM<hli». 

Even if these risks have 
been exaggerated, a funda- 
mental question remains 
about the desirability of a 
densely populated world. 
When human numbers ex- 
plode, tbe habitats of other 
antmaia are eroded or de- 
stroyed. A world of IX 
billion humans will be a 
world without the environ- 
ments needed for tigers, 
great apes many other 
animal species to survive In 
the wild- Already dimin- 
ished, rainforest s which are ” 
havens for innumerable 
forms of plant, insect and 
animal tire will he further, 
shrunken. Who wants to , 
live in such a world? 

In tra» nightmare vi- 
sion of the planet choked | 
With human beingS iS tm - : 
likely ever to become a real- 
ity. Classical Malthusian 
checks on human numbers 
— - war, famine and pesti- 
lence — will see to-that. The 
planet may then re turn tea 
kind of equilibrium — but 
one that has been achieved 
with minimal input from 

hitman fatAlHg anre. 


John Gray is professor of 
European thought at the LSE 


Why kids 
have babies 


[My 




G IRLS, it seems, really, 
really want to have 
babies. The news that 
two Spices and an AU Saints 
are pregnant sent out a 
tremor of alarm. Well, why 
not? They're rich and can 
have a battery of nannies 
apiece. Tbe unease is nothing 
to do with three independent 
women in their 2Qs but with 
the 14-year-olds tottering 
^Siangan Spice platforms who 

mi ght think ha b )B8 gr> with 


below foe lycra boob-tube 
mi ght become a must-have. 
Girl power locks a whole lot 
more scary if it translates 
Into gtri -m Timm y power. 

The Department of Health 
is — or rather was — ready to 
go with a massive programme 
to attack teenage pregnancy 
Four task forces have already 

reported and drawn up a pro- 
gramme with costings which 
was to be launched shortly. It 
is a parkag p to ensure every 
pupil gets easy access to con- 
traception near their school 
and emergency contraception 
In a crisis. The plan is for sex 
education starting in primary 
schools, with nurses and 
maybe trained sixth formers 
taking some of the embarrass- 
ment and difficulty out of it 
for those teachers who don't 
fed easy talking about sex. 

Tessa Jowen at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Estelle 
Morris at education now have 
a joint committee to push 
through sex education on the 
National Curriculum. It's the 
first time the education de- 
partment has been willing to 
have any truck with this dy- 
namite subject which they 
traditionally regarded as 
nothing to do With teaching. 
So everything seemed to be in 
place and we were waiting feu- 

tti| > anno nnrgmflnt to hear 

how much money win be 
spent on all this. 

But then suddenly, unex- 
pectedly. on July 3t in one of 
those end-of-parliament dates 
that gets little attention, Tony 
Blair announced that his 
social exclusion unit will also 
now investigate teenage preg- 
nancy. The Department of 
Health’s programme has been 
put an hold until the social 
exclusion unit reports In De- 
cember, and those who did the 
work ra the task forces are 
somewhat affronted. Joined- 
up policy-making begins to 
1 look like a cats cradle, though 
-Downing Street says it will be 
“building on the work” al- 
ready done. Was foe pro- 
gramme too radical or was it 
not radical enough? We shall 
have to wait to find out 

Pregnancies in under-i6s 
have continued to rise since 
1980. At 9,000 a year under 16. 
and 94,000 among ah teens, 
Britain has the highest rate in 
Europe, with the latest figures 
showing another 11 per cent 
increase. British teenagers 
are seven times more likely to 
get pregnant than their Dutch 
counterparts. There lsnofh- 
ing extraordinary about Hol- 
land, for they had considera- 
bly more teenage conceptions 
than us in the 1960s. They 
reduced it by a vigorous pub- 
lic strategy of openness and 
no shame with the young 
about sex. with easy access to 

well-advertised confidential ; 

clinics. Critics who claim sex j 
education encourages more 
sex were confounded: the av- I 

erage age offirst having sex in i 

Holland has gone up, not i 
down. 


O NE problem In Britain 
has been the vehe- 
mence of anti-abortion 
campaigning, with its pic- 
tures of thmnbsnckiflg 
babies that touch young girls 
at them most naturally senti- 
mental phase. As a result, 
only half of pregnant under- 16 
year-olds opt for abortions. 
The Government’s resolve on 
teenage motherhood win be 
most fiercely tested over 
abortion, and the auguries are 
not very good, in their first 
consultation doc ument. 

Reducing Tbe Rates Of Teen- 
age Conception: Towards A 

National Programme, the 
word abortion does not ap- 
pear once. While abortion Is 
^certainly second best, it’s a 


great deal better than birth 

for young girls- Will the Gov- 
ernment dare to promote it 
positively in schools? 

Why does Britain have 
such a high teenage preg- 
nancy rate? It fell sharply 
during the 1970s, when clinics 

were opened and contracep- 
tion and abortion became eas- 
ier to get But then it rose 
again In the 1980s, as the 
Tories cot eiinfes for the 
young. Two decades of Tory 
ambivalence and moralising 
about teenage sex frightened 
doctors, teachers, nurses and 
broadcasters over talking 
openly to the young about sex 
and con traception. When Aids 
first arrived, the British gov- 
ernment pat out mysterious 
ads showing icebergs, while 
Dutch television demon- 
strated how to use a condom 
on prime-time family 
television. 

Also, the Tories’ badly 
bungled false pill scare of 1995 
stiU reverberates: Brook advi- 
sory clinics stai find a third of 
under-16s refuse tbe pill and 
choose less safe methods be- 
cause they believe it’s danger- 
ous anH mmaturaL 


EX is a class issue. 
^^fcMiddle class girls are 
%#less likely to get preg- 
nant and more likely to opt for 
abortions: there's a three 
timas higher teenage concep- 
tion rate in poor Lambeth 
than in rich Kingston. But it 
is not just ignorance or lack of 
access to cUnics. Where girls 
have nothing to expect from 
lift, motherhood is a fast- 
track to adulthood. That may 
be a good reason for the social 
exclusion unit to get in- 
volved, for this isn’t just 
about dirties and condoms 
but about life expectations. 

. The »mit is now investigating 
employment, and tr aining for 
the 16-188 who were left out of 
welfare to work. Giving girls 
i something better to do would 





Out there in real life 
are tfie Spice Girls, aii 
power and sex. Sex 
surrounds the young 


make many delay having 
babies. 

But will the Government be 
brave enough to change the 
climate on sex and the young? 
Out there in real life are tbe 
Spice Girls, all power and sex. 
There in most schools the 
young find a wall of silence. 
Most get basic sex education, 
bat are told nothing about 
where to go for local sex ad- 
vice services. How is a 15- 
year-old who can’t read a bus 
timetable to find out? Ner- 
vous teenagers may have only 
an ho ur between school and 
gelling borne to visit a clinic. 
If they find one on the right 
day and there’s a long wait, 
they can’t stay. Will the Gov- 
ernment put up notices in 
every school advertising 
nearby clinics — to open on 
Saturdays everywhere? Will 
every school have a confiden- 
tial nurse, offering morning- 
after pnis in emergencies, and 
private advice on drugs and 
other secret problems? What 
about condoms in school lava- 
tories? Will ministers do all 
they can to encourage contra- 
ception openly with parents, 
governors and the hostile 
press? 

^ Passed for 
muddied messages about the 

evils of sell, for sex surrounds 
the young m everything thev 

read and see and listen to. The 
evidence from aU over the 
world points only one way — 
the more unequivocal easy 
openness about sex. the fewer 
conceptions. And the less ee* 
a®o«gthe very young. Now 
will Tony Blair go For it? 
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‘it is the turn of victims to 
be shown the same justice 
as the accused’ 

Martin Cadman, Letters 
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Political 

posturing 

Rushed law is bad law 

SINCE good policy is rarely made on tile 
hoot, the recall of Parliament to rush 
through new law is inherently dangerous 
When the subjects of the proposed emer- 
gency session are policing and the suspen- 
sion of due process in Ulster and the defini- 
tion of culpability in terrorism committed 
outside the United Kingdom at a time of 
heightened international tension, alarm 
bells jangle wildly. 

This is not dangerous dogs territory. The 
case for legislation on what foreign nation- 
als, some admitted here as asylum seekers, 
can and cannot do, needs the most forensic 
deliberation. Vital principles of Britain’s 
definition of itself as a place of freedom and 
refuge are involved. The test is whether the 
law proposed is needed in and for Britain’s 
interests (which include an obligation to 
history and posterity) rather than because 
the British Rime Minister is under pres- 
sure from his beleaguered buddy in the 
White House. 

As for Ulster, its state of emergency is 
hardly recent We can debate its starting 
point — try 1689, 1798, 1914, 1923, 1969 — hut 
there is no compelling case that the Omagh 
bomb on August 15 inaugurated some new 
crisis or created conditions that demand 
precipitate action by the British Parliament 
The outrage it rightly generated must not be 
allowed to induce either panic or memory 
loss. Neither Ulster's civil security nor its 
political prospects have altered in their 
fundamentals. Terrorism in Ireland will be 


defeated by effective policing within a con- 
sensual community, not by some version of 
martial law. 

Let us fervently hope Tony Blair has not 
been “tempted by an exercise in political 
grandstanding. If be has not been an MP 
long enough to recall how such occasions 
give rise to windy rhetoric amid supmeness 
towards the executive, someone longer in 
tooth should prompt him. 

There is a very good reason for treading 
softly on new powers to round up terrorist 
suspects. Omagh has widened the gulf be- 
I tween those prepared to recognise the insti- 
| tutions now being built on the Good Friday 
accords and the die-hards. It is for politi- 
cians rather than policemen to build an the 
community sentiment seen in Dundalk. We 
have seen how “no hiding place” can. be 
accomplished by a community mobilised 
and vigilant It does not mean swoops In the 
night, erroneous discretionary judgments 
by superintendents and the recapitulation of 
the sense of oppression which gave rise to 
terrorism in the first place. 

It is therefore important that there are 
voices prepared to challenge the Blair gov- 
ernment The Conservatives are not up to it 
— William Hague’s lan g ua g e yesterday on 
Ulster was all empty-headed repression. The 
party’s attitude towards “harbouring 
terrorists” smacks of racism. The Liberal 
Democrats also seem to have lost the plot 
When Lord Holme talked yesterday of the 
“British public and Parliament” giving “no 
respite” to terrorists he rather missed the 
point that the principal location for any new 
police powers will be Ulster, with all its 
sensitivities (the efforts being made to re- 
root the Royal Ulster Constabulary in 
Northern Ireland could be destroyed if its 
officers started lifting suspects, in the face of 
a quarter of a century's evidence that such 
methods are ineffective). 


What is needed is opposition from within 
the ranks of the Labour Party itself This 
should not he seen as just a “left-wing" 
issue. Anyone who cares for good, fair 
government should resist proposals which 
by the nature of their making are going to 
be rash and ill-thought out As MPs pick 
their way through the builders’ skips into 
file House of Commons next week they need 
to be thinking long and hard about the bills 
before them. 


Test the US 

Sudan should have its inquiry 


IF Sudan wants a serious inquiry into 
whether or not the Shilh pharmaceutical 
factory was also producing precursors for 
chemical weapons, it should get one. The 
Sudanese authorities mamrain it was an 
innocent aspirin plant , the Americans say 
they have compelling evidence it was not If 
the Sudanese think they can prove that the 
factory had no covert purposes, they should 
be given a chance to do so. If indeed it had 
not, large political, legal and financial con- 
sequences would follow. The chanras that 
there will be such an inquiry are, however, 
slender. The Security Council on Monday 
shrugged off the Sudanese request for an 
official UN inquiry, bowing to the American 
line that it would be pointless. Yet it surely 
does matter that where an action as cavalier 
as the destruction in peacetime of a multi- 
miUion-doIlar plant by cruise missile takes 
place, it should be demonstrated as conclu- 
sively as possible that the action was justi- < 
tied. That is especially the case when it 
could so easily have caused fatalities. The 
United Nations has rightly despatched in- 
spectors to Iraq to investigate sites which 
may have been used, or may still be being 


used, to produce weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Their expertise is such that, even 
where only scraps remain, they have often 
been able to determine what deadly materi- 
als were being produced long after opera- 
tions had ceased. If the Sudanese were to 
accept that experts could do their work 
without any hindrance, there seems no good 
reason to ignore their request 
That it is not being seriously considered 
attests to the deterioration of international 
standards. A unilateral attack across inter- 
national boundaries is in itself a departure 
from such standards. Saying that- America's 
privately held evidence should be accepted 
as sufficient justification for it, even where 
the government of the country attacked is 
demanding an inquiry, is another. This does 
not mean that the Sudanese government is 
an innocent. It is a bad government which 
seized power in a military coup, which hag 
tried to impose a fundamentalist way of life 
not accepted even by a majority of the 
country’s northern population and which is 
resisted furiously by the non-Muslims of the 
south. It has played dubious games interna- 
tionally. It could have been playing even 
more dangerous games by working on 
nerve gas for the Iraqis. If the Sudanese 
tried to cheat a properly constituted in- 
quiry, that would tell its tale. But what if the 
Americans got it wrong ? Surely it is worth 
some international effort to find out 


Thames barriers 

Rivers need people, too 

Environment Minister Michael Meacher 
yesterday wrung his hands in despair at the 
rubbish polluting the Thames. Quite right 
but he missed a chance to blaze one of 
Britain's few great ecological success 


stories. Only 40 years ago the Thames was 
little more than a town drain. One hundred 
and fifty years of the water closet a pollut- 
ing port and massive industrial waste had 
killed off the fish, the birds and most of the 
wildlife. The river was ecologically dead. A 
combination of sensible legislation and for- 
ward thinking by what is now the Environ- 
ment Agency has turned it and its estuary 
system Into Europe’s most ecologically- 
sound major waterway. 

More than 160 fish species now depend on 
the river and the birds are returning. The 
Agency is creating beaches and new habi- 
tats, trying to stop developments encroach- 
ing further into the river, and lowering the 
massive embankments that the Victorians 
built. Some developers are at last seeing the 
Thames as more than a bank account with a 
view for the very rich. But it is a struggle: 
the river is less protected than any green- 
belt field and is threatened along its length. 

Only one thing is still missing: people: 
The river was file centre of London until the 
Victorians turned their backs on it Today 
few people depend on it, the boatyards, 
working docks and cranes have long gone, 
and children seldom visit it Access is 
difficult, and the foreshore is still denied by 
grotesque developments, councils and 
bureaucrats. Some are jealous of their 
patches, others are curmudgeonly and ac- 
tively discourage people using the river. 
Happily, the Thames Festival, centred at 
Coin Street, is being held In two weeks’ 
time. There will be processions, illumina- 
tions and flotillas of boats. It is a brave effort 
to celebrate London's greatest asset and 
return people to the river. Manchester, 
Liverpool and Newcastle need help, too. Mr 
Meacher has earned respect in his brief, he 
should now turn his attention, to the 
Thames’ and other rivers’ human environ- 
ments, light a candle and lead the festivities. 


Letters to the Editor 





Off the mark 
on medals 

M ARION Lace could not be 
further from the mark In 
making an analogy between 
A-levels and the European 
Athletics Championships 
(Letters, August 25). for al- 
though standards in track and 
field are undoubtedly Improv- 
ing, ihe same number of med- 
als are being given ouL In A- 
levels, more medals are being 
given out without any evi- 
dence of improving standards. 
Surely, boxing would be abet- 
ter analogy, since every other 
boxer is a world champion of 
some sort these days. 

William Barrett. 

London. 

\ A /HELE congratulating 
V V British Airways on or- 
dering European aircraft at 
last (Airbus wins £2bn BA 
order. August 25), spare a 
thought for all the workers in 
Lhe UK, France. Germany and 
Spain who will work very 
hard to build them — only for 
tbe airline to spray graffiti cm 
the tails. 

David Waltbam-Hier. 
Twickenham . M Lddlesex. 

JAM pleased that Britain’s 
I best dressed man, Jamie 
Theakston, has done enough 
to warrant the headline 
‘Theakston’s best” (August 
25). Let’s hope that, in future 
years, he does nothing to de- 
serve; "Theakston’s Old 
Peculiar." 

Toby Wood. 

Peterborough. 

I AM very disappointed that 
your articles about Diana, 
Princess of Wales, do not ap- 
pear in the same easily dis- 
cardable, separate section 
style that all those intermina- 
ble World Cup football supple- 
ments did. Why not? 

Robert Creasy. 

Edgbaslon. Birmingham. 


We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


Aid agencies fight back 


W E cannot agree with 
Kevin Toolis (The 
Ffemine Business, 
Weekend, August 22) that the 
relief effort exacerbates the 
suffering of the Sudanese 
people. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people In sooth Sudan 
have temi. and win be, saved 
by the aid delivered to them. 

There is no credible evi- 
dence that the war in Sudan— 
a dispute over economic 
resources and political free- 
doms as well as religion — 
would end ifhumanitarianaid 
were suspended. There are 
serious challenges to the deliv- 
ery of aid In conflict, as Mr 
Toolis points out, but be does 
not take proper account of the 
work that Oxfam and other 
responsible aid agencies have 
been doing for many years to 
assess the set benefit of our 
humanitarian aid pro- 
grammes in Sudan and In 
other war zones. 

Where Oxfam delivers aid 
in emergency situations, we 
also seek to address the root 
causes of the problem. In 
Sudan. Oxfam and other agen- 
cies have appealed for serious 
political engagement to end 
the war. Oxfam has been lob- 
bying the UK Government to 
play a more proactive role in 
seeking a political solution 
ever since we mounted an 
emergency response in south- 
ern Sudan in tbe 1980s. 


We cannot agree with Mr 
Toolis's call for the suspen- 
sion ofhumanitarian aid. Pro- 
viding relief to starving 
people, striving to ensure that 
the relief reaches the people 
who need it and pressing the 
international community to 
find peace seems the most res- 
ponsible solution. 

David Bryer. 

Director, Oxfam. 

A BERLIN’S feeding prte 
I VI gramme in famine-hit 
Sudan is singled out by Kevin 
Toolis to suggest aid agencies 
use disasters to create “the 
necessary props fora flmd- 
raising struggle at home". 

Our programme is not a 
publicity stunt it is a matter 
oflife or death. Aid agencies 

raise money to save lives, not 
the other way around. Merlin 
does not have the power or the 
mandate to achieve apolitical 
solution; what we can do is 
keep people alive. 

Julies Pieters. 

Operational director. 

Merlin. 


“pHE enlightened solution to 
1 the Sudan famine offered 
by Kevin Toolis is to use aid 
fends to arm (he rebels 
“which might at least . . . 
bring toe war to a conclu- 
sion”. Tern days before, an im- 
passioned Guardian leader 
said the people of southern 


Sudan "should get far more 
aid, and get it directly”. Ihe 
irony wffl not have been lost 
on the many Guardian readers 
who responded generously to 
the accompanying charity ap- 
peal for the work of Unicef and 
Mddedos Sans Frontieres in 
Sudan. So where does the 
Guardian stand? I think we 
should be told. 

Anne-Marie Huby. 

Executive director, 

Mariagfos Xanc T^V nritTar ag T7K 

/^AFOD is well aware of the 
v-/ risks involved in taking 
aid into resource-starved 
areas where even the local 
fighting forces can go hungry. 
We do everything in our 
power to ensure that aid 
reaches the most vul n erable, 
but toe reality of war zones is 
that a neat division between 
those in need and those who 
are not is difficult to establish. 

Even if it cotfld be proved 
that withholding aid would 
starve insurgents into peace, 
we could take no part in a 
strategy that would condemn 
thousands of people to death 
by starvation. 

If every aid a^ncy left 
Sudan, the warring factions 
would still receive financial, 
military and diplomatic sup- 
port from outside. Their inno- 
cent victims would not 
Pat Jones. 

Deputy director, Cafod. 


Libraries brought to book on the learning tax 



New Deal for teachers, too 


I CAN well understand a 
teacher JikeM J Mogford (Let- 
ters, August 25) being frus- 
trated at his redundancy under 
the Tory exits three years ago. It 
is tragic that a science and IT 
teacher should be unable to de- 
ploy his skills. The Govern- 
ment is investing an extra £19 
bDlioa in education over the 
coming t hre e ye ars on top of 
toe extra £2 billion since we 
came into office nearly 16 
months ago and I certainly 
hope that experienced teachers 
like him will benefit 
But our proposal to offer 
schools the additional money 
from the New Deal to take on 
unemployed people as class- 
room assistants will most em- 
phatically not replace or In 


any way substitute for teach- 
ers. Instead it will give an op- 
portunity to people otherwise 
condemned to waste their tal- 
ents on the dole — and even 
enable them to progress to 
study for a professional nurs- 
ery or teaching qualification. 
It will also offer assistance to 
hard-pressed teachers and 
help meet our stiff targets for 
raising standards. 

I regard teaching as one of 
the most important jobs in the 
world and see my job as being 
to support them. This scheme 
will do just that — and also 
give a lifeline to many talented 
unemployed people. 

Peter HainMP. 

Minister for Education and 
Employment in Wales. 


Justice after Lockerbie 


DOY Hattersley (Break this 
It barrier, August 24) rightly 
deplores a tax on learning at 
toe British Library. He sug- 
geststhat ifit charges an en- 
trance fee. other libraries will 
do toe same. Here In Manches- 
ter the City Council already 
charges non-resident library 
users. It doesn't matter that 
these seekers after knowledge 
spend millions of pounds in 


the town and thereby contrib- 
ute to the rating system. 

Mike Mitchell. 

Manchester. 


\ A/HY is Rqy Hattersley so 
V V surprised at men — 
“strangely old for such child- 
ish nonsense" — selling the 
Socialist Worker outside the 
British Library meeting? I 
don’t know about the Socialist 


Worker, but Hackney Pen- 
sioners’ Convention has many 
members, some well into their 
eighties, who support their 
principles by selling our 
newsletter on the streets. Sell- 
ing is easy, Roy, retaining 
your principles seems to be 
the hard part. 

MyrnaShaw. 

Hockney Pensioners* 
Convention. 


T HE British Government 
guarantees the two Liby- 
ans accused of complicity in 
the Lockerbie bombing justice 

and a fair trial, without a jury 
and outside Scotland. For 
years the relatives were told 
tbe truth could not be revealed 
lest it prejudice toe jury. 

With no jury to prejudice, it 
is now the turn of the victims 
and relatives to be shown the 


same justice and fairness as 
the accused. The Government 
has the duty to publish with- 
out delay toe evidence and the 
truth about the tragedy, ff it 
does not, the agony of the rela- 
tives wfQ be compounded by 
rumours and suspicions. 
Martin Pa dman. 

(Father of Bill Cadman. who 
died on Flight 103) 

Burnham Market, Norfolk. 



Bad chemistry 



I N MY class at school, as in 
most classes, there was a 
compulsive liar, who'd say 
things like: “Last night I 
went up Mount Everest with 
my uncle." We knew be was 
lying and we were just 11 . 
This week he must be wonder- 
Ine what he would hawe had to 
do to be able to stand up in 
front or the whole school and 
admit he was a liar, then later 
bomb lhe local chemist’s and 
t-x plain it away by saying “I 
had to. they were making 


nerve gas” — and find that 
everyone believes him. 

Clinton must now be 
tempted to try a few more. As 
there doesn't appear to be any 
evidence of nerve gas at the 
factory he's bombed, be might 
say: “That’s because they dis- 
guised it as Lem-Sip.’’ 

If Clinton really does be- 
lieve that the factory was a 
threat. it*s particularly wor- 
rying for chemist's. Reporters 
have found no signs of chemi- 
cal weapons in the rubble, but 
plenty of blown-op medicine. 
So there appears to be a flaw 
in tbe CIA’s guidelines as to 
what constitutes a chemical 
weapon. Anyone in a Muslim 
area who needs to pick up a 
prescription should get in and 
out as quickly as possible be- 
fore a Tomahawk missile 
comes flying past tbe throat 
pastilles and reduces the 
place to ashes. A Pentagon 
statement would follow, say- 
ing; "There was evidence that 
this establishment was risk- 
ing the lives of all Westerners 
by dealing in a deadly sub- 


stance known as ‘Phensic’.” 

If the plant was producing 
weapons of destruction, the 
security there was somewhat 
lax, with regular touring par- 
ties, including school- 
children. If someone were se- 
cretly making nerve gas in 
this country, what would be 
tbe most likely venue: a mili- 
tary installation hidden in a 
remote area behind road 
blocks, barbed wire and huge 
beards saying, “Keep out”, or 
the London Planetarium? 

American forces lie because 
they just cant stop. They 
claim their weapons are stun- 
ningly accurate, but on Mon- 
day a missile aimed at Af- 
ghanistan was discovered In 
the desert in Pakistan. How 
inaccurate Is it possible for a 
weapon to he? In the history 
of warfare. bow many mis- 
siles have been so badly 
aimed that they have ended 
up in the wrong country? 
Even the most useless general 
ever can’t have found himself 
saying: "This doesn’t look 
right. Oh hang on — AF- 


GHAKbtan. All these 'Stans' 
get me confused. Right men, 
about turn." 

The Americans say they do 
have evidence, but won’t say 
what it is — the language cf 
teenagers on bases. “I don't 
have to tell you how 1 know 
I'm. right ’cos I swore I'd. 
never tell, right, hut all I'm 
saying is that I heard they 
were making nerve gas.” 

I N foct they're quite dis- 
missive of even looking 
for evidence. “Putting 
together a technical team 
, . . would seem to have little 
point to us." said US deputy 
ambassador to the United 
Nations. Peter Burleigh. 
Which 1 suppose is a waste of 
scientific resources when ex- 
perts are needed for more 
pressing matters, like spend - 1 
lug seven mnntoa analysing a 
splodge of sperm. 

AB the evidence is that the 
missile attacks were a vindic- 
tive act from a bullying presi- 
dent, with a track record op 
truth that suggests he may 


one day be forced to admit 
that he did launch an 
“inappropriate bomb". 

Yet one man always leaps 
up to shout, “I believe you.” 
no matter how implausible 
the claim C linto n mnw say 
whatever he liked and there 
would be one man going, 
“May 1 congratulate tbe presi- 
dent on his successful over- 
night assault on Mount Ever- 
est and my regards to his 
uncle." One man, who’s so 
practised at bending his face 
into earnest contortions of 
anguish and condemnation 
whenever terrorism arises, 
jumps straight up to defend 
the biggest terrorist ofalL 

The West would argue that 
tbe missiles were only sent in 
response to the bombings in 
Kenya and Tanzania, but 
they're not in a good position 
to play the “but you started 
it” game. For Muslims could 
come back with thousands of 
deaths in Palestine, the Gulf 
war and the 500.000 deaths 
which ON agencies estimate 
have resulted from sanctions 


against Iraq. With so many 
bombs going off around tbe 
world It must be quite tricky 
for Tony Blair, having to 
remember which ones to sup- 
port and Which to rnnitonn. 
One little slip and he’d have 
found himself In front of toe 
cameras wringing his hands, 
shaking his head in disbelief 
saying: "When I heard the 
quite shocking news I was, 
like all of us, shocked. And to 
the monstrous so-called presi- 
dent who carried out this 
ghastly crime let me say that 
he win not win. Indeed we are 
recalling Parliament to pass 
new legislation which will 
make it easier to convict him. 
Right, now what was the next 
one? Ah yes. I would like to 
offer the Real IRA my full 
support in striking back at 
the international forces of 
evil, and I look forward to dis- , 
cussing with my dear friends 
from the 32-Cbunty Sover - 1 
eignty Movement how 1 can 
assist in further measures. I 
No, hang on. I'd better do an j 
fhat again”. 


How one city is trying to 
learn the lessons of racism 


K IOBODY Is complacent 
I Naboutthe problems of rac- 
ism in Liverpool as it affects 
both pupils and teachers (Let- 
ters, August 25). Racism can 
only be tackled if we have an 
accurate understanding of its 
nature. Monitoring the num- 
ber of black teachers is impor- 
tant but it does not give a frill 
picture. Liverpool has the 
lowest staff turnover of any 
metropolitan education au- 
thority. Where appointments 
have been made there is no 
evidence of racism. 

The Education Directorate 
is aware of a number ofblack 
teachers with qualifications 
from foreign institutions not 
recognised by toe Depart- 
ment of Education and Em- 
ployment Whilst it has been 
possible to offer some jobs as 
instructors and classroom as- 
sistants, this is unsatisfac- 
tory. A national initiative is 
needed to upgrade the train- 
ing and qualification of this 
group. In Liverpool we have 
had a pioneering scheme to 
provide access for unqualified 


people to train as ^lassr-nrim 
assistants. A number have 
gone on to successfully com- 
plete teacher training. This 
hag increased the employ- 
ment of black teachers. 

This is not enough. Liver- 
pool warmly welcomes appli- 
cations from black teachers as 
it does applicants for all posts 
in the City Council 
CDr Patti Clein. 

Chair, Education Committee, 
Liverpool. 



than anywhere else in the UK. 
and may even have lessons to 
teach other areas about racial 
justice and equality. 

It seems a little unfair to 
even hint at giving the impres- 
sion that white Liverpudlians 
are overtly racist when the 
guilty ones who run the city 
are, very often, not from the 
area in the first place and 
reside in homes beyond the 
city limits. 

Victor Christian. 

Liverpool 


Advertisement 


Why Are You Shamed 
By Your 
Mistakes 
In English? 
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A SIMPLE technique 
for acquiring a swift 
mastery of good 
TCngligh has just been 
announced. It can 
double your powers of 
self-expression. It can 
pay you real divi- 
dends in business and 
social advancement, 
and give you added 
poise, self-confidence 
and personal effec- 
tiveness. 

lhe details of this method 
are described in a fascinat- 
ing book, “Good English — 
the Language of Success’, 
sent free an request 

Respect 

Many people do not realise 
bow much they could influ- 
ence others simply by 
speaking and writing with 
greater power, authority 
and precision. Whether you 
are presenting a report, 
t raining a ritilil , fighting for 
a cause, making a sale, 
writing an essay, or asking 
for a rise ... your success 
depends upon the words you 
use. 

Now the right words are 
yours to command! A 
unique new system of self- 

instruction speedily gives 
you a thorough mounding 
in every aspect of effective 


V 


Shamed By Your English? 
English — grammar, vocab- 
r, reading, writing and 


Never again need you fear 
those embarrassing mis- 
takes. You can quickly and 
easily be shown how to 
ensure that your speech and 
writing will be crisp, dear, 
correct. "You can enormously 
increase -your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, 
enhance your powers of con- 
versation. 

Whafa more, good English 
commands respect. It can 
help you to cut through 
many barriers to social, aca- 
demic and badness success. 

Free 

TO acquaint all readers 
with this easy-to-follow 
method for developing a 
mastery of English, we, the 
pubfishera, have printed full 
details in a fascinating 
book, "Good "KngliBii — the 
La n guage of Success’', sent 
free on request No obliga- 
tion. Just telephone 0800 
298 7070 free or fill in aw! 
return the coupon on 
23 (no stamp is 
ed). Or write to: Practical 
English Programme (Dept 
MGE58TL EBEEPOST 246, 
London WC1A 1BR. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Allan Macartney 


Fighting to give 
Scotland a voice 


A LLAN Macartney, 
who has died of a 
heart attach at 57, was 
deputy leader of the 
Scottish National Party (SNP). 

An outward-looking, inter- 
nationalist Scot, be was born 
in Accra, Ghana, the son of a 
Church of Scotland minister. 
The family returned to Scot- 
land when Allan was still 
very young — be retained his 
love of Africa throughout his 
life — and he was educated in 
E f gfn , first at the West Bad 
Primary School and then at 
Elgin Academy. He studied at 
the universities of Rubingen 
and Marburg in Germany, 
and later at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, taking a degree in 
economic science from Edin- 
burgh, and a B.Litt at Glas- 
gow two years later. 

He broke off bis studies to 
spend a year as a voluntary 
school teacher in eastern Ni- 
geria in the early 1960s and 
when his studies were over 
returned to Africa. For eight 
years he lectured In govern- 
ment and administration at 
the University of Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland. He 
also spoke several African 
languages Including Sesotho, 
Setswana and some Igbo. 

On his return to Scotland in 
the mid-1970s, Allan became a 
staff tutor in political science 
with the Open University 
based in Edinburgh. He loved 
his time with the OU (the 
greatest achievement of the 
Wilson Labour government, 
he used to say). 

He had first joined the SNP 



Macartney: tireless worker 


in 1960 when he became 
founder president of its stu- 
dent wing at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. His years in Africa, 
when independence was the 
driving force, only reinforced 
his belief in independence for 
Scotland and, on his return, 
he became a very active mem- 
ber of the SNP. 

During the past quarter of a 
century, he held a series of 
senior positions and fought a 
number of elections for the 
SNP. He had been its external 
affairs spokesperson since the 
early 1980s (a position in 
which his fluency in German, 
French and Dutch proved use- 
ful). He was also responsible 
for founding the anti-apart- 
heid section. 

In 1992 he was elected 
senior vice-convenor (deputy 

leader) of the SNP. Since that 
time L as leader, worked par- 
ticularly closely with hinv 


and he played a vital role in 
guiding and developing the 
party's policies and strategy. 
His own Internationalism 
helped ensure the SNP in- 
creasingly became an inclu- 
sive, outward-looking party. 

His own commitment to 
Europe received a fitting en- 
dorsement when he was 
elected as a member of the 
European parliament for 
North-East Scotland in 1991. 
He launched headlong into 
the work of the parliament, 
doing bis best for his constit- 
uency and seeking to repre- 
sent Scotland in Europe. He 
had just been unanimously 
re-elected by his constitu- 
ency to stand for next year's 
Euro-electlon. 

Throughout his career with 
the SNP. Allan was a calm, 
thoughtful voice at the heart 
of the movement for Scottish 
independence. He worked 
tirelessly to make the party a 
worthy vehicle for the inde- 
pendence cause. 

But for all his work for the 
party, for all the thought and 
effort he gave to it. Allan 
Macartney will be best 
remembered as a fine, decent 
man, a man of good humour 
and a helpful friend to many. 

He is survived by his wife 
Anne, their three children 
and four grandchildren and 
by his father. 


Alex Salmond 


William John Allan Macartney, 
politician, bom February 17, 
1941 ; died August 25, 1998 


Letters 


Mike Power writes: There is 
precious little evidence that 
the former Bulgarian dicta- 
tor. Todor Zhivkov ( obituary 
August 7) was a second world 
war “partisan leader". Zhiv- 
kov, like so many of those 
second-rate, peasant politi- 
cians who came into promi- 
nence in postwar eastern 
Europe, rose without trace. 
And the Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party went into over- 
drive to create a war leader 
Image for Him after he took 
power in 1954. During Zhiv- 
kov's time in office the stand- 
ing joke in Bulgaria about his 
war record was that he oper- 
ated in a "semi-legal 
capacity** — meaning that he 
was not Hiding and that no 
one was looking for him. 


John Riley writes: Your obitu- 
ary of Alfred Schnittke 
( August 41 was generous to the 
quality but not the number of 
the composer's works. Rather 
than the five symphonies 
cited, he completed nine.and 
In addition to Life With An 
Idiot and The History Of Or 
Johann Faust there is a third 
opera, Gesualdo. The quantity 
of his work is notable and 
impossible to cover in such a 
short piece. One might also 
mention that he had not sev- 
eral strokes in 1985 but one, 
though this was massive and 
at the time he was declared 
riiniraiiy dead three tim es. 
This was followed, by others, 
culminating in a fourth in 
May 1994 which left him un- 
able to speak or write. 


Birthdays 


Dr Raphael Balcon, cardiol- 
ogist, 62; Rt Rev Alan Ches- 
ters. Bishop of Blackburn, 61; 
Joan Clancby, 'educational- 
ist 59; Howard Clark, golfer, 
44; Michael Cockerell, tele- 
vision reporter, 58; Richard 
Dales, ambassador to Nor- 
way, 56; Geraldine Ferraro, 
former US vice-presidential 
candidate. 63; Peter Fowler, 
former High Commissioner to 
Bangladesh, 62; Sir Ian 
McGregor, authority on 
tropical medicine, 76; Tim 
Maby, radio reporter. 51; The 
Duke of Gloucester, archi- 
tect 54; Malcolm Pyrah, 
show jumper, 57; Alison 
Steadman, actress, 52; Den- 
nis Turner, Labour MP, 56; 
Dave Watts, Labour MP. 47; 
Steve Wright, DJ, 44. 



Oleg Prokofiev 


In the 



shadow 


of Stalin 


Spanish City Weekends 


Depart 4th/5th December 3/4 nights from an amazing £169 


Choose from Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Bilbao or Granada 


Spain’s cities are wonderful destinations for a short 
break and our trips offer outstanding value for money. 
Five of the country’s most alluring cities are included. 

Choose from the capital, Madrid with world class art galleries 
including the incomparable Prado and wonderful nightlife; 
Barcelona, famed for Gaudi’s amazing architecture and 
atmospheric Barrio Gotic; charming Valencia, for a true slice of 
Spanish life - Spain's third city known as the city of lights; 
Bilbao, renowned for its amazing new Guggenheim Museum; or 
Granada, its turbulent past reflected in the beautiful Moorish 
architecture of the Alhambra and General its. 
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AD breaks Include return charter Wght» from Gatwrlcfc, taxes, 3 or 4 nights acco mm o da tion in 3/4 
star hotel, tr ans f ers and tour manager. Prices start at £ice for 3 nights In Valencia, £179 tor 4 
nights In Madrid, rising to £229 for 4 nights in Barcelona, £239 for 4 nights in Bilbao and £269 for 3 
nights at the superb Alhambra Palace Hotel in Granada . 

These Hobdays are organised by Travel Ecfitions Lid, 69-85 Tabernacle Street London EC2A 4 BA and is offered subject 
to avaflabfflty. Single rooms available at a supplement Optional insurance is an additional £24. ATOL 3525 ASIA V3120. 

For more details please complete the coupon below or call IVavel Editions, 
Tel; 0870 73 73 705 quoting reference 
GUARSPNCTY. 

Cato charged at Nafonaf Rare (soma cable company rates may vary). 
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Prokofiev . . . 
although he 
felt to some 
extent the 
burden of a 
famous name, 
he was 
intensely 
proud of his 
father. 

A talented 
artist in his 
own right, his 
sculptures 
were inspired 
by such 
materials as 
Thames 

drifrirood 
which he cat 
into rings, 
forming 
inter-linked 
circles and 
sinuous 
corves, using 
Paul Klee’s 
principle of 
Tine in space* 



O LEG Prokofiev, 
the painter, sculp- 
tor and poet who 
has died aged 69, 
was the second 
son of the composer Sergei 
Prokofiev and the singer, 
Lina Codina. born in Paris 
during Prokofiev’s vol unta ry 

exfle from the USSR- The Sun- 
ny moved to Moscow in 1936 
when, on the eve of the Great 
T e r r or, Esther was lured 
back by the Soviet authori- 
ties, and Oleg grew up in the 
shadow of Stalin. 

In 1948 when his father was 
under attack as a “formalist” 
by Stalin’s cultural commis- 
sar Andrei Zhdanov, his 
mother, separated at this time 
from his Esther, was sent to a 
concentration camp where 
she spent eight years. Staling 
baleful influence pursued the 
composer to the grave and 
they d»ed on ^ same. day. In 
March 1953. -Oleg used to de- 
scribe his father’s funeral cor- 
tege, the hearse a battered 
bus, gassing through the 
street? of Moscow, completely 
ignored by crowds trauma- 
tised by the death of ‘the 
dictator. 

Oleg studied art from 1944 
to 1947 at the Moscow School 
of Arts and later worked in 
the studio of the Russian 
painter, Robert Falk, who was 
a great influence (m ills devel- 
opment as an artist He then 
worked at the Institute of Art 

History in Moscow, taking a 
particular interest in fife an- 
cient art of India and south- 
east Asia, later publishing 
two books on the subject (At 
tiie time, he was refbsed per- 
mission to travel to India, 
finally visiting it for the first 
time this year.) 

Although Oleg was not an 
active dissident, he keenly 
fell the constraints on his life 
and work, even during the 
limited de-Stalinisation pro- 
cess Introduced by Khru- 
shchev who bad a particular 
loathing for avant-garde art 
While living in the Soviet 
Union, he only twice suc- 
ceeded in exhibiting his 
paintings. . 

‘Hfe "married the children’s 
writer, Sofia Koravina, by 
whom he had a son, Sergei, 
but their marriage was al- 
ready over when he met the 
British art historian, Camilla 
Gray, in the 1960s. It was 
eight years before they were 
allowed to many. Their time 
together was. however, trag- 
ically short for in 1971, preg- 
nant with their second child, 
Camilla died of hepatitis after 
a trip In tiie Caucasus. Oleg, 
allowed to come to En gla n d 


with big small daughter, Ana- 
stasia, to visit his English in- 
laws. did not return to the 
Soviet Union. 

He was awarded a fellow- 
ship at the University of 
Leeds fine art department 
where he remained for two 
years and where be met and 
married Prances Child, a fel- 
low artist. This proved to be a 
lasting and happy relation- 
ship, and after living for a 
while in Paris they settled 
down in Blackheath, south 
London, where they had five 
childr en. The death of their 
second son, Quentin, from 
leukemia In 1982 had a pro- 


A Country Diary 


STRATHNAIRN: In this 
strath just south of Inverness 
people’s attitude to pine mar- 
tens varies considerably, 
mainly based on whether 
they keep any small livestock. 
Our nearest neighbours — 
half a mile away — saw one in 
their garden and In. a short 
while it was freely taking dog 
food put out to attract them. 
Then a second tamed up and 
then, a few weeks back, a 
young one. Very attractive 


animals and a pleasure to see 
and watch, especially when 
one evening one sat on the 
window ledge and seemed to 
be watching the television! 

Other neighbours tell a dif- 
ferent story as they no longer 
keep poultry after several 
attacks and deaths by pine 
martens. The latest incident 
happened at the other end of 
the viBage when someone at 
first light saw something run 
past a window. In the porch 


was a pine marten which ran 
off on being disturbed, but it 
was too late as there were two 
dead rabbits in their run with 
puncture marks In the baric of 
the neck being the o nly signs 
of the attack. The third rabbit 
was in a hutch but the next 
day, while everyone was at 
school or work, the pine mar- 
ten chewed through the 
chicken wire and partly ate it 
The children were so -upset 
that the rabbits wffl not be 


CORRECTIONS AND CU\RlFICATIONS 


A SUB-HEADING in a Homes 
& Gardens feature (Guardian 
Weekend, August 15. page 46), 
said, “Sir Terence Conran has 
hired an award-winning- gar- 
dener to transform the roof of 
his new eatery in the City of 
London.*' This misconstrued 
the accompanying article and 
was incorrect. The garden to 
which the piece referred Is at 
Number One Poultry in the 
City of London, now home to 
the Conran restaurant, Le 
Coq (TArgenL The garden was 
originated in the mid-1980s by 
the late Sir James Stirling 
who designed the entire 
building and included a gar- 
den and a restaurant as part 
of that design. Lord Palumbo 
appointed Arabella Lennox-. 
Boyd at that time to design 
the garden In conjunction 
with Sir James Stirling. Ara- 
bella Lennox-Boyd and her 1 
team subsequently worked 
with the architects Michael 
Wffiord & Partners (who took 
over the project when Sir 
James died) to create the gar- 


den. Far from -hiring an 
award-winning gardener”. 
Sir Terence Conran, when his 
restaurant took the tenancy, 
was presented with a fait 
accompli. 


IN A Comment page article, 
August 19, August 19). we -said 
Ronald Reagan at the end of 

his presidency left the 'US' 

with a debt of $2.6 billion. We 
were letting him off lightly. 
The debt was $2.6 trillion 
(billion: a thousand minion; 
trillion; a million million). 


THE PROBLEM of an extra 
figure 3 which our e-mail sys- 
tem throws in when asked to 
convey the £ sign has struck 
again, remaining un corrected 
and making nonsense of sums 
quoted in the lead article of 
the Saturday review, August 
22. Thus, on page 2 of the 
section, where the article con- 
tinued. £70 million appeared 
as £370 million, and £13 mil- 
lion as £313 million, and so 
on. Apologies to readers and 


the author of the piece, 

Andrew Marr. 


A HEADLINE on page 7 of 
eariy editions yesterday, say- 
big Scorpion bites girl passen- 
ger. was corrected In later 
editions to Scorpion stings 
giri passenger. The accompa- 
nying brief was correct in aB 
editions. 


THE WRITE® of yesterday’s 
lead letter, (A help tog hand in 
class, page 19), was M J Mug- 
ford (not Mungford). 
Apologies. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Please quote date and 

page number. Readers may 
contact the qffice of. the Read 
S’ E i££ r l? y teiephoatng 0171 
239 9569 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor 
The Guardian, 119, Farrine- 
Road, London EClR sER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail 
r ^Jen§guardianxo.uk 


Death Notices 


found effect on their 'family 
Iff© 

Settled in the West be be- 
caS* the first time m 
life a foil-tune artist. Tne 
subtle grey-white and Mulsh 
abstracts of bis early period 
changed rather abruptly to 
painted stripes in clashing 
colours inspired by the ag- 
gressive verticalism of New 
York, which he visited in 
1977. Gradually he began 
glueing wooden pieces on to 
the paintings which devel- 
oped into sculptures. At first 
they resembled cityscapes, 
but these, too, underwent a 
transformation in his con- 
stantly evolving art. Once, 
presented with a load of drifi- 
wood from the Thames, he 
began cutting it into rings 
and forming inter-linked cir- 
cles and sinuous curves and 
coils of wood into bundles or 
In to reliefs, using Paul Klee’s 
principle of 'Tine in space”. 
His reliefs include some 
striking portraits of bis 
father with long, delicate fin- 
gers, one of which hangs in 
the Blackheath Concert 
Halls. 

From 1993 Oleg began to 
reduce his output of wooden 
sculptures and turn to 
strongly coloured paintings of 
the life around him, of which 
tw of his family are the 
most striking- The d eman d 
for his work grew and he 
exhibited both in the UK and 
internationally, including 
Moscow after the demise of 
the Soviet Union. 


4 


A lthough he felt 

to some extent the 
burden of a fam- 
ous name, he was 
intensely proud of 
his father. He edited a book of 
bis diaries for the year 1927 
and appeared often on radio 
and television discussing his 
works. In December 1997, at 
the Festival of Prokofiev at 
the Festival Hall, he spoke 
ffl nminflting i y of the circum- 
stances in which the music 
for Elsenstein’s 1938 film Al- 
exander Neosky was written, 
fils strongest desire was to 
help expand the repertoire of 
Prokofiev's music heard in 
the West, to include some of 
the little known works. He 
was delighted when the Pro- 
kofiev archive was deposited 
at Goldsmiths College. He 
retained a close interest in 
Russia — a talented writer, he 
published a number of short 
stories and poems in Russian 
— but it was not until 1993 
that he made his first visit 
there since leaving more than 
20 years earlier. 

He was proud of and closely 
involved with all his seven 
children who survive him, as 
does Frances. His friends will 
remember him as a delightful 
companion, wise but unas- 
suming, gently humorous and 
highly cultivated with wide 
interests. Although Oleg’s life 
was marked by tragic losses, 
he retained a youthful enthu- 
siasm that makes his sudden 
death all the more shocking. 
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Oleg Sergeevich Prokofiev, art- 
ist and poet, bom December 14. 
1928; died August 20. 1998 
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replaced and any advice I 
could give was difficult as the 
law protecting the pine mar- 
ten is so difficult to interpret 
It is unusual for thpm to 
attack during daylight but 
with hungry mouths to feed 
and with sucb appalling 
weather in the Highlands this 
year food must be in very 
short supply. 
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gaol. It was recently 
‘market tested’. It 
didn’t shape up too 
well. But the tide of 
privatisation is 
unstoppable. 

Britain’s penal population continues to grow 
but more and more prisoners are guests not 
of Her Majesty but of security companies. 
Labour has changed its mind and now seems 
to be as enthusiastic as the Tories about 
business. Alan Ttavis asks why 


T here are more 
prisoners behind 
bars than evraj- 
mostly as a result, 
of - changes to the 
criminal justice 
system wmctpii under the 
Tories. More and more of 
them are incarcerated by pr> 
vate security firms, thanks to 
a significant realignment of 
the public-private sector 
boundary Within three years 
one in 10 Inmates will be held 
In private jails In England and 
Wales — making ours one of 
the largest commercial penal 
industries in the worid. 

The rapid growth of the pri- 
vate penal Industry as a way 
of coping with the burgeoning 
prisons population is proving 
to he the Blair government’s 
sharpest turns away from' 
commitments made in opposi- 
tion. Five years ago Labour’s 
policy was dear cut “Private 
companies should not be mak- 
ing profits out of state punish- 
ment It .is a • morally 
repugnant ethic," said Selling i 
Our Security a statement by 
the shadow Minister for Pris- J 
ons, JbanRuddockfi}. 

The director of campaigns 1 
and commimications named on 
Labour's release was David 
Hill, who now gives Securicor 
public relations advice. As if to 
prove Joan Ruddock's insis- 
tence that this was an issue cen- 
tral to fog party’s thtoiring and 
not wCd moralising from the 
party’s fringes, John Prescott 
repeated it during a barnstorm- 
ing address to the annual, con- 
ference of the Prison Officers’ 


Association hold fa Rnr feann nfli 
in May 1994. 

The speech marked the start . 
of his-campalgnihr the deputy? 
leadership of the Labour Italy 
— astatemfiitaf political, iden- 
tity if ever there was one 
“Labour", he promised, "win 
take back private' prisons into 
public ownership — it is the 
only safe way forward. There 
are thingB such as prisons, the 

rail sendee, health service, foe 
pcOice which cannot be run by 
private concerns whose pri- 
mary goal is profit" Home Sec- 
retary Jack Straw htesejf took 
up the theme in an article for 
the same union's journal, 
Gatdodge, published (hiring 
the May 1997 general election 
campaign. He modified the 
stance, which became “no 
more private prisons" (3). Mr 
Straw had a "flmdamentel 
objection to prisons run by the 
private sector". . . 

It would, however; be diffi- 
cult to repudiate the 25-year 
contract renewals then being 
signed by Michael Howard. 

“We cannot break contracts 
that already exist," wrote Mr 

Strew “But we should certainly 
make no new arcs, and within 
the existing budget, shall take 
M r into foe public sector the 
privatised prisons as soon as 
contractually possible"^. 
Since some of these prisons are 
on tong contracts and early cart 
ceHatian charges are steep this 
event would obviously not he 
during the first two terms of a 
labour government 

In fire circumstances it was 
not wholly surprising that the 


policy changed , in the after - 
math of fbe general election. 
Indeed Jade Straw tare ft xql ]h 
a Ccqnmcms “written answer tin 
June .19, 1907. he -announced 
that pragmatism had overcame 
moral principle and invited the 
private prison industry to bid 
for two more new jails and to 
renew the contract for a third 
Jbr three years. Mr Straw had 
been warned by Richard TUt, 
file Prison Service’s director- 
general. that new projections 
were showin g that with out tire 
new private prisons the system 
would be short of a farther 
2,000 placets by the end of 199a 
“Wa are absetutely at the mar- 
gin. It is very difficult to cope 
on a day to day baas,” said Mr 
TfltW- The Heme Secretary 
saM he couM not afford to rena- 
tionalase Blakenhnrst — foe 
jafl. whose contr act w as then 
up for renewal — without mak- 
ing savings elsewhere in file 
Prison Service budget Instead 
the contract was to be renewed 
for three years — the “mini- 
mum practical period "(B). 

At fire s ame time Mr Straw 
set up an official review to see if 
ways couH be found for the pub- 
lic sector to run new prisons 
which had bean designed, built 
and financed by the private see- 
tor It was a compromise optkxi 
which the private com p ani es 
were not keen, to embrace; near 
was the Prison Service. But 
what probably clinched fire 
argument was the Treasury's 
enthusiasm for the Private 
FinaiH* Initiative. All these jails 
are PH projects and Treasury 
ministers, particulary Geoffrey 
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At- 


Robinson, were keen not to lose 
. same of foe few successful 
schemes to be run under the 

pmgi y m ni D 

That's political history Pri- 
vate prisons are morally repug- 
nant but necessary The 
industry advances, the graphic 
showing its dimensions, fbe 
principal players and where 
they uperated. But have private 
prisons succeeded, either in 
cost terms or in the Quality of 
foe service they offer? Advor 
cates of privati sation have 
joined some penal reformers In 
arguing fiiey have at least one 
major achievement They have 
freed same Jails from foe grip 
cf file Prison Officers’ Associa- 
tion and in consequence pri- 
vate prisons have been able to 
introduce for more liberal 

regimes fhr p riannpr g- Inmates 

enjqy a better quality of life. 
They have more time out of 
their cells arid are set more 
purposeful activities. Given the 
more antediluvian practices of 
the PQA in some jails (which 
Baw prisoners being given their 
evening meal at 5pm so that the 
officers could go home) it 
not been ffifflmTt for foe first 
generation cf private prisons 
to seem more in»rai. Inmates 
did indeed get more time out of 
their cells. 

The first private jails, all 
wait through very difficult 
openings. Inexperienced staff 
and . manager * ’ -blundered 
through the complex process of 
running 600-inmate establish-, 
manta. The companies often 
had to pay financial penalties 
T6 the Hcane to 

specified performance 
indicators- But the Tory deer 
don to create an infan t private 
prison industry stuck. No con- 
tract was cancelled and each of 
the main corporate players was 
given at least one prison to 
prove themselves. Richard Tilt 
has gone an record saying that 
the private sector turned out 
cheapen But, he added, that is 
because it employs fewer staff 
pays lower wage rates and 
effers less gmerous pension, 
and other benefits. 

OES that imply 
the private prison 
offers 
value for 
money? The offi- 
cial verdict is con- 
tained in a series of studies by 
Jo Wbodbridge cf the cfiimdas 
and corrections unit in the 
Heme Office Research and Sta- 
tistics Directorate. The latest 
report, published in December 
1997, concluded that private 
jails are some 8 to 15 per cent 
cheaper^ t han thei r publicly- 
operated counterparts; but file 
calculation binges on the oost 
measure used. The state more- 
over was beginning to dose foe 
gap(6). The research did show 
that tom»tAg in private jails in 
399597 were unlocked for 

inng nr on weekdays a-nfl they 

spent more hours in purposeful 
activity but, parfly as a result cf 
this increased freedom, 
assaults were much more likely 
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Fbr example, at Doncaster 
inmates spent a wvnme nffahie 
24 hours a week In purposeful 
activity ... but that turned out 
to mean that 70 per cent of their 
time was spent deaning. 

Some people wondered if 
there might be a third way in 
which the state itself became a 
contractor; potentially reduc- 
ing costs without relinquish- 
ing control to a private 
company This was tried at 
Strangeways jail in Manches- 
ter; so far the only prison in 
Britain to be “market tested” 
in this way; the Prison Service 
won a competition to run it A 
report by the Commons Home 
Affairs Committee suggested 
that more shmild follow as a 
way of expanding the private 
sector But when studied by the 
Home Office the experiment 
turned out to be ambiguous in 
its results. Manchester was 
found to cost between 33 to 36 
per cent more than similar pri- 
vate prisons and between 2 per 
cent less and 12 per cent more 
than jHwiflar state prisons 
depending which . yardstick 
was used: In file light of these 
findings the Home Office put 
the idea of internal contract- 
ing out baric on the shelf “for 
some years to come"(7). 




A FINAL piece of 
evidence comes 
in a comparison 
between private 
prisons made for 
fbe Commons 
Public Accounts Committee. 
This looked at two recently 
opened a rtahl lahmanjg — the 
troubled hi-tech Parc jail in 
South Wales run by Securicor 
and Group 4’s Altcourse at 
Fazakertey on Merseyside^. 
It found that S ec u ricor was 
probably saving the public 
purse about £53 mill ton over 
the course of the contract But 
alongside came a catalogue of 
shame which included two 
suicides, eight mini-riots, two 
officers taken hostage and a 
major jafinre in file prison’s 
“keyless" technology all 
before the official opening. In 
comparison Group-4’s Alt- 
course jafl. only delivered sav- 
ings of about 3 per cent a year 
compared with the state sec- 
tor but had a far less troubled 
opening. It seems a dear 
demonstration of the co mmo n 

sense prediction about getting 
what you pay for 

Soorcas; (1) Labour Party 
release, September 2, 1993; (2) 

The Times, May 27,1 994; (3J 
Gatetodge, April 1997; (4|Jtme 1 9, 
1997. Commons written answer; 

(5) Guardian, Jisie 20.1 997; (B) 
Prison Service Research Report 
No 3, December 1 997; (7) Prison 
Service Research Report No 5, 

July 1998; (B) Public Accounts 
Committee, July 27, 1998. 

Photograph; Denis Thorpe. 
<hH>Mcamw c e s; Prison service 
annual reports 1993-98. 

Graphics: Mandy Watson; 
RmbarSheehy. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 
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FinanceGuanhan L** 


Sedgwick sold to US 


Notebook 


£1 .2bn takeover may 
mean 1 ,000 job losses 


Roger Cows 


ALRY and 
nsolidation in 
! financial 
-vices indus- 

■ ^■try accounted 
■Hfor another Brit- 
ish victim yesterday, when 
New York-based Marsh & 
McLennan agreed to pay 
£1.2 billion for Sedgwick 
Group, Europe's largest in- 
surance broker. 

But it will lead to about 
1,000 job losses around the 
world in order to help make 
savings estimated at £100 mil- 
lion a year needed to justify 


the generous purchase price 
for the British firm. 

The deal wQl cement the US 
firm's position as the world’s 
Largest broker, ahead of its 
arch-rival. Aon. 

Marsh & McLennan's offer 
of 225p a share, more than 
half as much again as Sedg- 
wick's share price on Mon- 
day, was seen as being 
pitched generously to deter 
any counter-bid from Aon. 
The offer has already won the 
acceptance of shareholders 
owning 40 per cent of the 
company. 

Rivalry between the two 
major American companies 
prompted speculation yester- 


day that Aon could fight back 

! by attempting to acquire Wil- 
; 11s Corroon, the world's 
fourth largest broker. 

Willis Corroon recenUy 
agreed to a takeover by the 
US financial operator. Kohl- 
berg Kravis Roberts (KKR). 
and the £851 million deal 
received approval yesterday 
from the European Commis- 
sion. But another bidder 
could step in to snatch Willis 
Corroon from KKR because 
shareholders have until 
September 7 to accept 
One analyst said: “Aon 
gives the impression of being 
extremely interested in rela- 
tive size because of the power 
it brings. They will see 
today's deal as meaning that 
they have lost power in the 
marketplace.". 

Sax Riley, the Sedgwick 
chairman, said that the take- 
over was necessary because 


the group was not big enough 
to compete globally, despite 
being number three in the 
world. 

"Our strategic review con- 
cluded that we needed to find 
a partner with a strong bal- 
ance sheet to build a global 
representation." he said. 

Mr Riley added that Marsh 
& McLennan had been chosen 
as the ideal partner and the 
two firms had been discuss- 
ing the takeover for five 
months. 

“It is the best-kept secret 
Since the D-day landings," he 
joked. 

AJC (Ian) Smith, chairman 
and chief executive of Marsh 
& McLennan, said the group 
had not been looking actively 
for an acquisition but was in- 
terested in any deal which im- 
proved its competitive posi- 
tion. “We believe the 
combination of Marsh & 


McLennan and Sedgwick will 
be beneficial for our clients, 
j employees and shareholders," 
he said. "In particular it will 
enable us to Improve the 
breadth and quality of service 
to our clients while providing 
substantial operating 
, efficiencies.” 

He said Sedgwick would 
1 bring strength in Europe and 
the Far East, as wen as a 
strong presence in the US me- 
dium-sized company market 
i to add to Marsh & M cLe n- 
, nan's strong position with top 
US companies. 

Both chair men stressed the 
need to keep key staff and 
said they would receive 
“golden handcuff" Incentives 
to stay with the group for sev- 
eral years. 

They admitted that there 
would be job losses but 
refused to quantify how many 
people might be made redun- 


dant, saying natural wastage i 
and slower recruitment could | 
deal with many of the job 
losses. 

Frank Borelli, Marsh & j 
McLennan's chief financial 
officer, said he hoped to 
match the savings made in 
the company’s last big acqui- 
sition, when those 1,000 jobs 
want — again to help save 
£100 million a year. 

Sedgwick ha s 16,000 em- 
ployees, with almost 5,000 in 
each of the UK and the US 
arms. Marsh & McLennan 
employs 21.000 people, mostly 
in die Americas. 

The Sedgwick name will 
survive In the UK and other 
markets where its brand is 
stronger than Its US buyer's. 
But consultancy arm. Sedg- 
wick Noble Lowndes, will be 
incorporated in Mercer Con- 
sulting, the $13 billion div- 
ision of Marsh & McLennan. 


Banks who made 
good in toy town 



Alex B rummer 


Belgo takes 
over capital 
nosheries 


Dan Atkinson 


B RITAIN’S infant Bel- 
gian food and beer 
craze came of age yes- 
terday as the restau- 
rant that started it all 
snapped up four of the most 
venerable eateries in London. 
The Ivy, Le Caprice and the 
two J Sheekey’s fish restau- 
rants found themelves part of 
the Belgo group. 

In total, these three grand 
names have a trading history 
of more than two centuries. 
Belgo opened for business in 
1992. The Ivy was once the 
haunt of David Lloyd George 
and Noel Coward. 

Belgo became popular with 
young people, who found it 
amusing to be served yeasty 
beer and chips by waiters 
dressed as monks. 

Now. in a £13.14 million 
deal, this oddest of culinary 
couples has tied the knot. 

But Belgo was swift yester- 
day to reassure London’s lite- 
rati. political heavyweights 
and theatrical types that, 
under the new' order of 
things, they would not have 
glasses or cherry-flavoured 
beer thrust into their hands 
ns they arrived for a gossipy 
lunch. The new- additions to 
the Belgo family will be man- 
aged separately, said chief ex- 
ecutive Andy Bassadone. 

They would, he said, form 
part of a "group or distinctive 
restaurants that stands 
alone". Already under the 
Belgo umbrella are Daphne’s 
— hang-out or Sloane rangers 
since 1962 — and the more 
modern, brash west London 
restaurant. The Collection. 

Belgo itself boasts two 
branches, in Chalk Farm and 
CuviMil Garden, with two 
more planned this year, and 
is looking to open a string of 
Belgo Bars, with a limited 
menu but full range of beers. 

A iliirtl clutch, with an eth- 
inic theme, is planned around 
the recently acquired Moroc- 
can emery . Pasha. 
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Suspicious-minded inves- 
tors may guess that Mr Bassa- 
done. mindful of all those 
empty tapas bars in the early 
nineties, is taking out some 
hefty insurance against the 
sort of economic slump that 
could leave his Belgo chain 
similarly bereft of customers. 

He denied it, and said that 
provided all the outlets in the 
group provided value for 
money they would continue 
to attract business through 
good times and bad. 

Of Belgo’s new acquisi- 
tions. The Ivy is probably the 
most famous. Its founding, by 
Abel Giandellini. is dated at 
1911 or 1917, and its name is 
rumoured to have come from 
a remark to him by actress 
Alice Delysla: “We will al- 
ways come to see you. We will 
cling together like ivy.” 

Le Caprice. In St James’s, 
was opened in 1948 by The 
Ivy’s former manager. Mario 
Gallati. Paparazzi have been 
known to stake out famous 
diners, although the manage- 
ment tries to keep the press 
pack at bay. 

The oldest of the names is J 
sheekey. in St Martin's Lane, 
which opened in 1896 and 
recently launched a City 
branch, which has an oyster 
bar and pub. Temple Tavern. 



Policy 
deal for 
Nazi 
victims 


Chef* bite back, page 4 G2 The Ivy. in Covent Garden, is among the Belgo’s acquisitions 


L EADING European in- 
surance companies last 
ni ght signed an agree- 
ment to resolve the un paid 
pedicles of victims of the Nazi 
Holocaust — although law- 
yers for survivors remain op- 
posed to it, said a key member 
of the negotiation team. 

The agreement — indepen- 
dent of pending lawsuits — 
was negotiated by the World 
Jewish Congress, the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and 
European insurance compa- 
nies — primarily Allianz of 1 
Germany, the French com- 
pany AKA, Swiss Baseler, and 
Der Anker of Austia. 

The agreement establishes 
an inte rnational commission 
that will examine the compa- 
nies’ archives, set up a pro- 
cess to resolve claims and de- 
termine liability, said. Neil 
Levin, vice chairman of the 
negotiating taskforce and 
superintendent of New York 
State Insurance Department 
’"This meana that moral and 
material restitution will 
finally be made,” he said. 
Claims are expected to run 
int o many miHlons of dollars. 
Lawyers representing thou- 
sands of Holocaust survivors 
said they did not support the 
agreement claiming it was 
not legally binding and did 
not guarantee quick payment 
of policies. 

“They have been waiting 50 
years to resolve this, and they 
don’t want to wait another 
50,” said Linda GersteL a 
Manhattan lawyer. 

However, it was claimed 
that as part of the agreement 
the companies would immedi- 
ately pay money into two 
funds — a humanitarian fond 
and an equity food — that 
would begin paying provable 
rifltmg immediately 
“This is not charity. It be- 
longs to survivors and their 
heirs." said Rabbi Abraham 
Cooper of the Simon Wie- 
senthal Center in Los 
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T HE best that can be said 
about last night’s reorga- 
nisation of $40 billion of 
rouble-denominated debt is 
that the new Prime Minister. 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, has 
bought hims elf some time. 

There will be some satisfac- 
tion in international finance 
that the global bank- 
ers, led by Credit Suisse First 
Boston, foced Moscow down 
over the critical issue of dis- 
crimination against foreign 

financial iiw H hitinna. 

But the terms of the peace 
do not inspire confidence. In 
replacing the short-term 
notes — or GKOs — with 
three- to five-year securities 
paying coupons of up to 30 per 
rent, the authorities are effec- 
tively conceding that the risk 
of holding roubles, even after 
recent falls, is enormous. 

Arguably the country is 
storing up problems for itselfi 
since paying coupons on this 
8 p» 1 p — even in an Inflation- 
ary economy — will be a me- 
dium-term drain mi public fi- 
nances. It may keep the global 
community sweet, but shows 
Russia’s finances are now liv- 
ing in a fantasy world. 


That appears to be vanish- 
ing this summer. A merger of 
Sedgwick and Marsh & 
McLennan knocks one com- 
petitor out of the global brok- 
ing business. It is not quite 
clear what is going to happen 
to Willis Corroon. but if, for 
instance, it were to be bought 
by AON — the other big 
player in the business — 
large corporations will be 
faced with very limited 
choices when they broker 
their Insurance. 

. When accounting firm 
KPMG sought to merge with 
Ernst & Young, the deal even- 
tually was withdrawn after 
the competition objections 
began to flood in. 

s imilar doubts could be 
raised about the Marsh & 
McLennan-Sedgwick merger 
by competition authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Goldman risk 


Broker choice 


S hareholders in Lon- 
don-based insurance 
brokers Sedgwick will 
have little to complain about 
in the £1-3 billions offer from 
Marsh & McLennan. It is a 
cash offer, which takes them 
out a healthy premium In the 
stock market at a moment 
when conditions are uncer- 
tain. Small wonder that insti- 
tutions. including Phillips 
& Drew and Schroder, have 
rushed to accept 
The proposed deal is the lat- 
est In an insurance sector 
which has been fast consoli- 
dating. with Berkshire Hatha- 
way taking out General Re, 
Commercial Union merging 
with General Acciden t and 
the buy-out specialists. KKR, 
offering £851 million for UK 
broker Willis Corroon. 

The script is the same as for 
all such mergers: much talk 
of globalisation and improve- 
ment of quality of service to 
clients — as if size somehow 
equated with that If that I 
were really the case then "old 
money" firms such as Cazen- 1 
ove In Britain and Brown 
Brothers Harriman in the ; 
United States would have 
vanished years ago. 

The questions that have to 
be asked are not about the 
short-term profits for inves- 
tors but about the longer-term 
effect on the marketplace for 
insurance services. 

Insurance broking firms 
are very much tike account- 
ing firms, offering complex 
insurance packages and con- 
sultancy services to a range of 
international clients. They 
want global reach but also de- 
serve choice. 


E VEN as this column was 
puzzling over the delay 
in the Goldman Sachs 
filing with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission — 
Ahead of its initial public of- 
fering — the document was 
being registered in Washing- 
ton. Those hoping for juicy 
revelations of the earnings 
and likely pay-outs to part- 
ners when the float happens 
will be disappointed, since 
this r emains under wraps. 

What the SEC filing does 
provide is an insight into how 
Goldman makes Its extraordi- 
nary profits — which climbed 
36 per cent to $2.1 billion' in 
the six months to the end of 
May 1998 — and the potential 
risks of flotation now. 

The biggest earner for Gold- 
man in the last foil year was 
trading — both on its own 
half and that of clients — 
which accounted for 39 per 
cent of income. Investment 
banking came next, chipping 
In 36 per cent, followed by 
asset management, which 
produced 26 per cent 
It has always been recog- 
nised that Goldman's skills 
were in trading. But at a time 
of great uncertainty in finan- 
cial markets when increas- 
ingly investors are looking 
towards the quality of earn- 
ings, the dominance of trad- 
ing activity likely will be a 
concern for some investors. 

For the queasy, the “risk 
factors" section of the Gold- 
man document makes for 
some salutory reading, with 
its warnings about potential 
problems everywhere from 
the millennium bug to in- 
creased expsoure in deriva- 
tives and swaps. 

The reality is that this rig- 
orous assessment of risks is 
required by the SEC as a mat- 
ter of law. Nevertheless, it is 
still worth reading. 

In particular, the warning 
that in the case of a market 
down-turn, "our businesses 
could be adversely affected” 
maybe particularly apppro- 
priate, with markets roiling 
from Russia, where Goldman 
has only limited exposure, to 
Latin America, as well as the 
western markets. 

This will be the main ques- 
tion over the $30 billion Gold- 
man float However, given its 
reputation and distribution, 
it is hard to believe — barring 
meltdown on Wall Street — 
that this Is an offering that 
will not get away. 


Stakeholder pension 
by union and Friends 


British Biotech 
names new chief 


Flying Flowers shares 
dive on profits warning 


Rupert Jones 


U P to 250,000 workers 
will he able to join a 
pioneering pension 
scheme which could be a 
prototype for the Govern- 
ment'* “stakeholder” pen- 
sion si heme. 

The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical 
Union has linked up with 
mutual life company 
Friends Provident to create 
a low-cost scheme for 
people with no access to an 
occupational pension. It 
will bo running within two 
to three months. 

The scheme — effectively 

a group personal pension 
scheme on a giant scale — Is 
designed to Ot lb with the 
Government's stakeholder 


vision. Labour on veiled its 
Idea for a new second-tier 
pension for part-time and 

low-paid workers while in 

opposition, and set out Its 
objectives last year. But It 
has yet to put any meat on 
the bones. Full details are 
promised in the delayed 
Green Paper on pensions 
due out in late autumn. 

A spokesman for the 
AEEU, the UK'S thir d larg- 
est union with 730.000 
members, said the new 
scheme will offer low 
charges, simplicity and 
flexibility’. The snlnjpinm 
contribution will be £40 a 
month, there are no penal- 
ties for stopping or varying 
contributions, and protec- 
tion In case of ill-health is 
built in. 

An annual management 
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charge of 0.95 per cent will 
be levied, which equates to 
a redaction In yield of 1 per 
cent. All costs will be met 
from this l per cent. 

Pensions minister John 
Denham yesterday gave the 
link-up Ids blessing, saying 
the Government would 
have no difficulty in sup- 
porting this type of scheme. 

Friends Provident chief 
executive Keith Satchel! de- 
scribed the initiative as 
"the shape of ftatnre pen- 
sions”, while AEEU general 
secretary Ken Jackson 
said: "This sets the bench- 
mark for 'stakeholder’ pen- 
sion schemes.” 

However, Mr Jackson 
stressed they were not in' 
Competition with occupa- 
tional pension schemes, 
which remain the ideal ve- 
hicles for working people. 
Nor did they want people 
opting out of such schemes. 

It is estimated that np to 
8 million workers in the UK 
do not have access to an oc- 
cupational pension. Some 
250.000 AEEU members are 
in this position. 


Roger Cowe 


B ritish biotech, the 
drug company plunged 
into crisis by conflic t be- 
tween directors, yesterday ap- 
pointed a new chief executive 
and announced the departure 
of another board member. 

Elliott Goldstein has been 
hired as chief executive from 
Smith Kline Beecbam, where 
he is In charge of strategic 
product development. 

The 47-year old Canadian 
will join the biotechnology 
company in four weeks' time, 
replacing its founder, Keith 
McCuIIagh, who has been 
forced out after disagree- 
ments on drugs development 
Mr McCuIIagh sacked 
Andrew Millar, his director of 
clinical research, in April for 
casting doubt on the pros- 
pects for two of the company’s 
drugs. The row has also cost 
the jobs of Peter Lewis, the 
research director, and James 
Noble, the finance director. 

The battle set off a crisis of 
investor confidence in the 
whole biotech sector and led 


to an inquiry by the Com- 
mons Select Committee on 
science and technology. The 
MPs urged tighter scrutiny by 
the stock exchange and a 
greater business represents- 1 
Lion on the boards of biotech 
companies. 

The appointment of Mr 
Goldstein has prompted a fur- 
ther departure from the i 
board. Pam Kirkby, the com- , 
mercial director, will leave at 
the end of next month be- 
cause the new chief executive 
will take responsibility for 
commercial operations. 

A spokeswoman said that 
Ms Kirkby’s departure was 
□ot connected with the drugs 
development row, but 
reflected the company’s strat- 
egy of concentrating on devel- 
opment and trial rather than 
commercial development 

Mr Goldstein joined 
SmithKline in 1994 from San- 
doz, the Swiss company 
where he had worked since 
1980. His experience at San- 
doz included a two-year spell 
as a product manag er, but 
most of his career has been 
spent in clinical research. 


Tony May 


T HE wilting shares of 
flying Flowers headed i 
for the dustbin yester- 
day after the flowers-by-post 
company issued its second 
profits warning in six weeks. 

The board said profits for 
the year to January l would 
not be less than £5 million'’ 
against analysts' expectations 
of £6.5 million and the 
£6.2 million made a year 
earlier. 

Traders wiped £16 million 
off the market value of the 
Jersey plants and flowers 
group as the shares fell 30 per 
cent to a low of 157p — eras- 
ing all gains made by inves- 
tors since the shares were 
floated in 1996. The group is 
worth £38 million a gainst a 
peak market valuation of 
£141 million just nine weeks 
ago. 

The biggest loser is Paul 
Fraser who sold his Stanley 
Gibbons stamp d ealing busi- 
ness to the com pany iq April 
for £13-5 million in shares. At 
the time the shares were 
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worth 512p each, but now his 
holding Is worth little more 
than £4 million. 

Tim C unningham L the chi of 
executive, said yesterday that 
Mr Fraser was "pissed off". 
After selling his company, Mr 
Fraser had first set off on a 
round-the-world trip and was 
away again on a 10-day 
cruise. Mr Cunningham hart 
contacted him to explore 
ways for Mr Fraser to hdp 


the board restore profitabil- 
ity. "It is in our mutual inter- 
ests to see how we can work 
together to get the profits up 
and hopefully the share price 
will then follow," he said. 

Mr Cunningham said that 
“with hindsight" his sale of 
shares worth rag mill i nn just 
after Gibbons was acquirled. 
along with sales by four other 
directors, looked like unfortu- 
nate timing . But he said that 
he regularly sold stocks at 
that time of year to help sat- 
isfy the City’s demand for 
shares. Usually the group’s 
shares rose soon afterwards, 
he said. 

But this time they collapsed 
after Walter Goldsmith, the 
chairman, reported poor sales 
at the Gardening Direct sub- 
sidiary. which sells bedding 
plants by post Mr Goldsmith 
admitted that his managers 
judged demand wrongly and 
wasted money buying plants 
from other companies to fill 
orders that did not materialise. 

Yesterday Mr Goldsmith 
said that Nigel Smith, manag- 
ing director of the DFA Direct 
subsidiary, had resigned. 
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Athletics 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Holmes fit 
to take on 
Americans 


Pimcan IHnrkny 


K elly holmes wm 

have the opportu- 
nity to justify her 
selection ahead of 
Paula Radcliffe for the Com- 
monwealth Games Z500 
metres when she makes her 
comeback to international 
competition n«Et Sunday. 

The former Army sergeant 
will compete alongside Rad- 
cliffe over a mile in a match 
against the United States in 
Glasgow. 

Holmes's whale future in 
the sport looked threatened 
when she suffered a serious 
Achilles injury at last year's 
World Championships in Ath- 
ens, limping off the track in 
the first round when she was 
fkvourite far the gold medal. 
An operation Galled to cure 
the problem fully but inten- 
sive physiotherapy during 
the last three months from 
Gerhard Hartmann, the Irish- 
man who also saved Liz 
McColgan’s career, appears to 
have got Holmes back on 
track. 

"There were Hmas last win- 
ter when I really thou ght- I 
would never get fit for thl* 
summer," Holmes admitted. 
“But I am over everything 
now and fully recovered.” 

Holmes was picked to de- 
fend her Commonwealth 
1500m title in Kuala Lumpur 
next month despite the fact 
she had not raced for nearly 
12 months when the foam was 
selected. "I know Paula 
wanted the place, so she win 
have something to prove in 
Glasgow," said Holmes. 

“The selectors have been 
brilliant to me. I wrote to 
them to teU them what was 
happening and at what stage 
my recovery was. I didn’t ex- 


pect to be picked but they said 
they trusted my honesty and 
have shown forth in me.” 

While Britain's athletes 
were excellin g at the Euro- 
pean Championships in -Buda- 
pest last weekend Holmes was 
making a low-key comeback 
at a club match In Bedford, 
setting a track record for the 
3,000m of 9m in 10.28660. 

"It confirmed to me every- 
thing is now okay. I am short 
of specific race sharpness hut 
my training has been pretty 
good and I expect to cope 
wan.” 

The world 200m silver med- 
allist Susan thika Jayasinghe, 
Of Sri Laplrp. Is annthw ath- 
lete to be given an unexpected 
ticket to the Commonwealth 
Games after she was cleared 
of falling a drugs test con- 
ducted by the Twt^r n ^H^wal 
Amateur Athletic Federation 
for anabolic steroids. 

Sri Lanka's athletics body 
appointed a three-member 
disciplinary committee to 
look into the charges. It con- 
cluded that the IAAF had 
foiled to prove that Jaya- 
singhe bad taken drugs. 

Another sprinter appealing 
to be given the opportunity to 
compete in Kuala Lumpur is 
Australia’s Nova Peris-Knee- 
bone. She met the lOCan quali- 
fying standard in March with 
a time of ll.42sec but could 
finish only third at the Com- 
monwealth Games trials in 
11.95sec this month behind 
Lauren Hewitt ill. 69) and 
Tania van Heer (11.84), who 
were both chosen along with 
Melinda Galnsford-Taylor. 
who was pre-selected. 

The 1996 Olympic hockey 
gold medallist will challenge 
Athletics Australia’s decision 
to select Van Heer instead of 
her at the Court of Arbitra- 
tion for Sport 



Bach in the running . . . the world 200m silver medallist Susan thika Jayasinghe, of Sii 
Lanka, has been cleared of a drags charge in time for the Commonwealth Games 
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Carlisle 


GRAHAM ROCK 


M ick cassidy of 

Wigan was banned 
for six matches last 
night, putting his hopes of a 
Grand Final appearance in 
jeopardy. 

Cassidy had been placed 
on report for an assault on 
his former Great Britain 
team-mate Adrian Morley 
during last Friday’s Wlgan- 
Leeds match, which Wigan 
lost ' 15-8. A similar 
“tackle" earned the Aus- 
tralian forward Les Boyd a 
15-month ban In 1983. 

But, while the league’s 
disciplinary committee 
found it to be “a vicious, 
deliberate strike with the 
forearm to the head of the 
opponent” and ruled that 
“an exemplary ban should 
be meted out”, it also took 
into account Cassidy's ex- 
cellent disciplinary record 
— lie has never been sent 
off in 190 appearances for 
Wigan and Great Britain. 

Cassidy’s former Wigan 
team-mate Andy Gregory 
has settled his £1,000 debt 
hut was “strongly advised” 
by Sir Rodney Walker, the 
chairman of the Rugby 
Football League, about his 
fixture conduct. Although 
he escaped suspension, a 
further charge of referee 
abuse has been deferred to 
allow witnesses to be 
called. 

St Helens have signed 
Phil Adamson, a ball-play- 
ing Australian prop from 
Penrith, on a three-year 
contract and also agreed a 
new two-year contract with 
Julian O’Neill. 

Oldham have sacked 
their coach Paddy Kirwan 
today with only three 
Second Division games left, 
leaving his assistant Mick 
Coates in charge. 
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Racing 

Weight battle 
forces Roche 
to call it a day 


Graham Rock 


C HRISTY Roche, 

retained rider in Ire- 
land for the champion 
trainer Aldan O'Brien, made 
the unexpected announce- 
ment that he would retire 
after racing at Tralee yester- 
day. The 48-year-old, seven 
times the leading jockey in 
his country, has lost the 
battle to control his weight 
Roche intends to concen- 
trate his efforts on training at 
The Curragh where be has al- 
ready built up a useful string 
of 30-40 mainly National Hunt 
horses Including Grimes and 
the promising Joe Mac. 

On what must have been a 
sudden Impulse, Roche ex- 
plained that he had made up 
his mind driving to the Tralee 
meeting. "J decided in the 
car,” he said. “I have had a 
good innings and it’s the right 
time to quit." 

While Roche did not have 
the call on O'Brien's horses to 
race abroad, he rode most of 
the trainer's runners at home 
and might have been expected 
to continue until the end of 
the season. 

But bis on-going battle with 
the scales appears to have 
ended his career a year or two 
earlier than anticipated. 

“He deserves a gold medal 
for the efforts he has made 
with his weight over the past 
six months,’’ said Aidan 
O’Brien. 

Roche won a Derby on Se- 
crete In 1984 and the Oaks on 
Jet Ski Lady seven years 
later. He rode Assert to win 
the Irish and French Derbys 
in 1982 and a decade later won 
the Irish Derby and the King 
George on St Jovite. Last year 
he landed the Irish 2,000 
Guineas and the Irish Derby 
on O’Brien’s Desert King. 

John Reid, who rode 
against Roche in Ireland be- 


fore he moved to England, 
knew the jockey as a hard 
man to beat “His record 
speaks for itself. He was a 
tough man in the p a ddl e a nd 
tough out of It. I think hell 
make a great trainer. He’s not 
afraid of getting his h anrts 
dirty and he’s a hell of a good 
judge.” he said 

On Call, who won a Listed 
race in Ireland on Sunday, is 
unlikely to take her chance In 
the March Stakes at Good- 
wood on Saturday. 

“I put her in the race as I 
thought it might cut up, but 
she would only run if I 
thought it was a weak con- 
test,” said Sir Mark Prescott, 
the filly’s trainer. 

The Park Hill Stakes at 
Doncaster on September 9 Is a 
possible target for On Call, 
who beat a below-par Eba- 
diyla at Leopards town. 

Sadian, one of six entries 
for Goodwood's recognised St 
Leger trial, came back to form 
when beating Perfect Para- 
digm at Ascot on his first out- 
ing for John Dunlop, having 
previously been trained by 
Henry Cecil 

He would be among the 
favourites for Saturday’s 
race, but would need to be 
supplemented for £30,000 to 
join the Classic field at Don- 
caster on September 12. 

Not surprisingly, bookmak- 
ers have declined the opportu- 
nity to open an ante-post list 
on Saturday’s Tripleprint Cel- 
ebration Mile; six of the 19 en- 
tries for the Group 2 race 
have an alternative engage- 
ment in the Prix Quincey at 
Deauville, also run on Satur- 
day. 

The going at Goodwood is 
presently good to firm and 
Muhtathir. the impressive 
winner of the Hungerford 
Stakes, would not run if the 
ground were too fast He has 
the Queen Elizabeth II Stakes 
as his principal objective. 
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2.00 Tannyiohn 

250 Iflkntsani - Brash WBAFwra 

3.00 Xing Torus Hag Torus 

3.30 Harare Sanson Harare Samson 

4.00 The BoaM Vic Snowy Petrol 

450 Hnrtxny M u rtwny 

5.00 Steady Eddy 

Left-tended cbcuB of ImSI wtti 220yd3 ran-it FW wffli easy turn*. 

Going: Good. * Denotes Mnkeis. Seven day winnars: Nona 

BOnMed tot fine: 3.00 Captafr Khaflw; 4.30 BoedToAu Bon. Wanred: 2.30 Qutbteg. 
Rgraas JtUhbcMs alter hone's name denote days sines last outing. F/taL 
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Football 


European Cup qualifier: LKS Lodz (0) v Manchester United (2) 

United tingling 
to be Poles apart 


David Lacey in Lodz finds Ferguson's men 
ready to book a Champions League place 


I F THE European Super 
Leaguers had their way, 
towns like Lodz would 
disappear from the main 
thoroughfare of international 
club football. Certainly a 
tepwi of the stature of Man- 
chester United would be 
spared the chore of flying to 
the heart of Poland in August 
to assure themselves of a 
place in the Champions 
League proper. 

When the rebels talk tele* 
phone numbers about the 
rewards from showing their 
exclusive league on pay-televi- 
sion, utilitarian venues like 
this do not figure. Lodz Is de- 
voted to textiles and football 
and has two clubs — LKS, 
against whom United drfend a 
2-0 lead tonight in the second 
leg of their qualifier, and Wid- 
zew. Neither is likely to be 
leading the digital revolution. 

Yet the "wnan crowd of fans 
who greeted Alex Ferguson 
and his players at the local air- 
port yesterday and the num- 
bers gathered outside the 
team’s hotel in the town centre 
provided fresh evidence of an 
interest in European football- 
ing affairs which should not he 
lightly cast aside in the inter- 
ests of profit 

The United manager, more- 
ova:, put his linger on an im- 
portant point in the argument 
yesterday when he was asked 
a familiar question about Old 
Trafford’s priorities. Was win- 
ning the Champions League 
more important than the 
Premiership? 


•The Premier League is im- 
portant to us,” he said. “It’s 
something we like winning. 
And for our supporters it is 
probably the more important 
trophy. Yet there is always a 
different atmosphere, a fresh 
tingle about a Wednesday 
night in Europe." 

Quite so, and it Is the dan- 
ger of losing that special tin- 
gle which worries people who 
see Uefa being dragged 
towards a compromise over a 
European league. Tonight's 
game may be a routine exer- 
cise for United but it will be a 
big occasion for LKS, even if 
last night only 3,000 tickets 
had been sold because the 
dub have doubled the price. 

On the evidence of the first 
Leg, won by goals from Ryan 
Giggs and Andy Cole after LKS 
had attempted to do little more 
than defend in large numbers. 
United 's advantage should be 
safe. “In my experience." said 
Ferguson, “no matter who you 
play, if you win 2-0 at home 
you have a good chance of get- 
ting thro ug h ** 

Any slight doubts concern 
United’s less than inspiring 
start to the season, which Fer- 
guson believes is largely due 
to the short break many of his 
squad have had since the 
World Cup. Paul Scholes, for 
instance, made way for 

Dwight Yorke "last Saturday 
because he was considered 
mentally weary. 

Nevertheless, with Yorke 
ineligible tonight, Scholes is 
expected to return, along with 


Jaap Stem, who has recovered 
from the thigh strain he suf- 
fered against Leicester on the 
opening day. Hensing Berg 
was arguably United’s best 
player at Upton Bark but Fer- 
guson believes that the 
£10.75 million Dutch central 
defender “has die presence 
and experience which Is very 
important in these games’*. 

In the absence of Gary Nev- 
ille. whose hamstring injury 
will keep him out of Eng- 
land’s squad for the European 
Championship qualifier In 
Sweden on Saturday week, 
Denis Irwin will switch to 
right-hack with Phil Neville 
coming in on the left 

United will be counting on 
LKS taking a more positive 
approach, which they must do 
to stand any chance of turn- 
ing the tie around. “We don’t 
expect them to have 10 play- 
ers back around the edge of 
their box this time," Fergu- 
son remarked. “They must 
come out and play." 

The presence among the 
media pack of Jan Tomas- 
zewski, the goalkeeper whose 
saves at Wembley 25 years 
ago frustrated England’s 
hopes of qualifying for a 
World Cup, offered a perti- 
nent reminder of what can 
happen when Polish teams de- 
cide to buck the odds. LKS, 
however, do not appear to 
have a budding Lato, Gado- 
rVia or Domarski in their 
midst, let alone another 
TomaszewskL 

LKS Mi ipnMM): Wyporio; Pcwtok. 
BenOcowsld. Kryriok. JafcubowsU. Kos. 
Nlsnllc. WycIlzKIgwIcz. Lenart. 
Wtascczyckj. Zuberek. 

HanvIiwtOT United (probable): 
Sdunelehet; Irwin. Sum. Johnson . p 
Neville: Beckham. Keana. Bud. OtgsK 
Schoha, Core 


Croatia Zagreb (0) v Celtic (1 ) 


Celtic favour striking first 


Patrick Glenn In Zagreb 


C ELTIC'S first-team 
squad yesterday dis- 
pensed with their usual 
pre-match huddle and chose 
to go into a huff. 

On the journey from Glas- 
gow to Zagreb for tonight’s 
delicately balanced Champi- 
ons League qualifier against 
Croatia Zagreb, the players' 
strike committee decided to 
revert to last week's path of 
working to rule, refusing to 
talk to the media. 

Having called off their go- 
slow last Friday, when they 
derided to comply with the 
terms of their contracts 
following a dispute over Euro- 
pean bonus payments, yester- 
day's omerta was a surprise. 

The gag was partially lifted 
later, when Tom Boyd and 
Paul Lambert attended a press 
conference claiming they did 


not have to be persuaded but 
had turned up as it was an in- 
ternational gathering. 

• The one thing Celtic will 
require at the M aksim ir Sta- 
dium tonight is a collective 
will If they are to overcome 
the Zagreb side who showed 
in the first leg that they are 
likely to be fearsome adver- 
saries on their own pitch. 

Lambert said he expected 
an extremely demanding time 
in front of a passionate sup- 
port, even if the capacity Is 
reduced to 27,500 as redeve- 
lopment is in progress. 

"They are very hard guys, 
with great strength and dura- 
bility," he said. "Their 
striker, Marko Viduka, said 
afterwards that he knew he 
had been In a battle against 
Marc Rieper and Alan Stubbs. 
Well, Rieper and Stubbs knew 
they had done a real shift, too, 
because Viduka himself is a 
big, fearless guy.*' 


Jozef Venglos, Celtic's head 
coach, fears he may have to 
do without the injured Jackie 
McNamara, who can play 
right wing-back or in mid- 
field. “He Is important to me 
for tactical reasons,” said 
Venglos, “and I hope he Is 
ready. When the tie is as finely 
balanced as this one, you need 
all your resources. This is go- 
ing to be difficult for us but it 
will be hard for Croatia, too. I 
think they know that” 

Venglos is hopeful that Regi 
Blinker, the left-sided mid- 
fielder, wifi be fit after suffer- 
ing a chest infection. If the 
Dutchman is available he wifi 
probably replace Tosh 
McKinlay in the team which 
beat Dundee United 2-1 last 
Saturday. 

Grille (probable): GoiM Boyd. Rieper. 
SPHtje. Uahe; DoimeHy. Burley. Lambert, 
Banter; Leman. Braabatt. 

Croats ^T rii (probable): Ladle; ToUc. 
Jurle. Simlc. C vita no vie: Jelicie, 
Prosineckl. Rukmvlne. Jurclc: Marie. 
VMiAa. 


Uefa Cup second qualifying round, second leg 


Kilmarnock 0 Sigma Olomouc 2 (agg : CM) 

Killie are slain 


John Beaumont 


K ilmarnock last 

night discovered that 
what lies between a 
gaping deficit of goals and 
slasbcd admission prices is 
the intrusion of harsh reality. 

Fans cannot score for their 
team, no matter how healthy 
the attendance, and a two- 
goal start was a couple too 
many to give away to a side 
from the Czech Republic who 
needed no encouragement to 
show their mobility and ball 
skills. 

Damage limitation is an ex- 
ercise rarely practised at 
home in Europe. But Killie 
were forced to fight for their 
honour, in front of 11,140 fans, 
from the earliest stages of last 
night’s giime at Rugby Park. 

The first-leg lead the Czechs 
enjoyed encouraged them to 
put (he tic beyond all doubt, 

while Kilmarnock wilted 
under ihcir burden. Three op- 
portune les to score were 
squandered before Marek 
Heinz finally got the first of 
the away goals which empha- 
sised the visiting side's 
superiority. 

Kilmarnock had begun by 
deploying four men In attack 


and dreaming of reliving the 
night in 1964 when the dub 
overcame a three-goal deficit 
against Eintracht FrankfUrL 
Defensive frailty quickly pre- 
cluded any repeat of that 
story, however. The opening 
goal, which came in 15 min- 
utes, meant that Kilmarnock 
had to score four to win. 

Any notion of miracle- 
working in Ayrshire lasted 
the five minutes it took for 
Drulak to float a free-kick on 
to Josef Mucha’s head. His 
glancing header evaded Gor- 
don Marshall at the base of 
his left-hand post and the tie 
was effectively over. 

Jerome Vareifie, after 53 
minutes, then wasted a good 
chance to reduce the arrears 
when his close- range snap- 
shot was smothered by the 
goalkeeper. Alex Burke man- 
aging only to fire the rebound 
Into the side-netting. 

As the home supporters de- 
camped the ground, Burke 
made an early exit as welL He 
was ordered off after two yel- 
low card offences made In 

quick succession. 

KllManMMk. Marshall: MecPhereon. 
Karr. McGowne. LaucMan. Newn. Mod. 
Durrani Burfco. Wright. Varwto 

Mama Olomouc. Skacol: Kavar. 
Ultaivni. Mucha. Barbon*. Machala. 
Boteorek. Kang. Xucera. KoMck. Home. 

L Bapnsta (Portugaii 


Sweden pick tried and tested 


S WEDEN yesterday named 
an 18-man squad which 
showed few surprises for the 
European Championship 
qualifier against England on 
Saturday week. 

Kcnnet Andcrsson Is 
among those included by the 
foach Tommy Soderberg al- 
though the Bologna target- 
man Is suffering from a thigh 
injury and wifi be examined 
by a doctor today. 

Sweden, who lost out to 
Scotland for a place In France 
98. have shown good form 
recently, defeating Italy and 
Denmark in pre-Wwld Cup 
friendlies and holding France. 


Italy are likely to recall 
Chelsea's Pierluigi Casiraghi 
for the qualifying match 
against Wales. The striker 
missed out on France 98 but 
the new coach Dino 2off Is a 
former coach and president at 
his previous club. Lazio. 

Roberto Dt Matteo's name 
has also been pencilled in but 
it is unlikely that their Chel- 
sea team-mate Gianfranco 
Zola, or Fhbrizio RavanelU, 
will be named on Sunday. 

•RDM SOUADc Hetfnur, KffitatBO. P 
AMHfsMn. Bloridund. Koamark. Luck. 
M|eellby. Million. A Andaraion. D 
Anflerason. K Andaraun. Erilngmork. 
Laraon. Uungberfl. Miiq. Pa Hares on. 
Sctwtrz. ZeCoRMfg 


PAOK Salonika 0 
Rangers 0 (agg : 0-2) 

Rangers rise 
from the Tomb 

R angers took their 
place in the Uefa Cup 
draw after a stem defen- 
sive performance kept 
PAOK Salonika at bay in a 
goalless draw in the heat of 
Greece last night. 

The French goalkeeper 
Lionel Charbonnler fre- 
quently came to Rangers’s 
rescue. He made two 
breathtaking stops In the 
first half as PAOK. trailing 
2-0 from the first leg. tried 
to overturn the deficit. 

Dick Advocaat’s men 
were given a taste of the at- 
mosphere when they came 
on to the pitch before kick- 
off with the temperature 
still in the 90s. They were 
jeered as firecrackers ex- 
ploded around the ground, 
known as the Tomb. 

PAOK almost went ahead 
in the 13th minute when Di- 
mitri us Kapetanopoulos 
cut through the middle, 
only to see his shot bril- 
liantly turned away by 
Charbonnler. Then the 
crowd was incensed when 
the referee refused to gives 
penalty when Jorg Alberts 
bundled over Percy Oli- 
vares in the area. A bottle 
was thrown onto the pitch. 

Charbonnler again ex- 
celled after 31 minutes 
when Konstantos Srantzes- 
kos delivered a 25-yard 
free-kick that was spectacu- 
larly punched away. 

Rangers were limited to 
few chances. Giovanni van 
Bronckhorst once shooting 
narrowly wide. 

Charbonnier defied PAOK 

again after the interval, 
reacting quickly to snatch 
the ball at the feet of the 
substitute Paul Cominges. 

PAOK tetonllr e |4-4-jj ; uihopaalas; 
Bencovie. piivdros. Zalaelrlou. 
KapMnapDuka; Vnzse. Tours ouoiaia, 
Nagre. Katiiabts; Sranizeekos, 
KouteWcta. 

(*-5-l| Ghartunnar Pdrrtnl. 
Moon, Amanaa Human, KanchoteMs. B 
Ferguaae. Van Brencltaret, Albert?. I 
Ferguson; Wallses. 

m were (Germany). 
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Sugar 

set to 

sell 
Spurs 


CARL RUTHERFORD 


Finding the Watford gap . . . Sunderland’s Allan Johnston equalises at the Stadium of Light 

First Division: Sunderland 4 Watford 1 

Sunderland lead die way 


M icha el Walker 


S UNDERLAND, justi- 
fying their status as 
promotion favourites, 
went top of the First 
Division last night and while 
Wears ide would be premature 
in crowing about that fact it 
is, nevertheless, worth noting 
that they never led this div- 
ision at any stage of last 
season. 

Watford, who could have 
gone top themselves bad they 
earned a point were brushed 
aside by Peter Reid’s team’s 
power and enthusiasm with 
the early lead of Graham 
Taylor's side eventually 
counting for nothing. 

Sunderland, beginning with 
Allan Johnston's 27tb-minute 
equaliser, rattled in four in 
just under 40 minutes, the. 


only surprise being that 
Kevin Phillips did not score 
any ofthem. 

S underland began with a 
predictable rush. But it was 
just that a rush and Watford 
Immediately impressed with 
their greater cohesion and 
had, in Peter Kennedy, the 
game's first prominent 
individuaL 

Twice in the sixth minute 
Kennedy's sweet left foot 
forced Thomas Sorensen into 
nervons action and when 
Watford took the lead four 
minutes later the move was 
Initiated by Kennedy again. 

The Irishman did an accu- 
rate pass down the left to the 
feet of Michael Ngonge. one of 
Watford's summer signings, 
and he did well to hold off his 
marker and supply Allan 
Smart whose tap-in from 12 
yards with Sorensen nowhere 


was simplicity itself. It was a 
lovely goal — prompting a 
chant of 'Taylor for England" 
— but one made possible by 
Sunderland’s hesitation at the 
back. 

The latter continued to be a 
feature until Johnston’s 
equaliser and It even 
stemmed from another piece 
of unconvincing defending by 
Paul Buffer. However, John 
Muffin, standing to while Lee 
Clark is injured, collected the 
loose ball, strode forward and 
fed Johnston. The right-footed 
Soot plays on toe left and, as 
he likes to do. cut inside to 
send a curling shot over and 
around Alec Chamberlain. 

Suddenly, the home crowd 
was off toe players' backs and 
five min utes before the inter- 
val Nicky Snmmerbee scored 
a second, direct from a free- 
kick. Chamb erlain, who could 


not be faulted for the first 
goat could on -this occasion. 
But, when Daniele Dichio 
added a scarcely deserved 
third in first-half injury-time, 
the Watford keeper was left 
unprotected by those in front 
of him. From Snmmerbee ’s 
corner Dichio nodded in 
bravely from four yards. 

A fourth almost arrived 
straight after the Interval but 
Johnston’s header was 
cleared off the line. With Wat- 
ford now utterly suppressed, 
though Andy Melville rose to 
finish a Michael Gray free- 
kick that had been headed on 
by Kevin Ball, 


(*-4-2): Sorenson; WHIamn. 
Melville. Butler. Grey; Sumnerbee, 
Mullln. Bell. Johnston; Dichio (Smith. 
Mmki). PMIHps. 

Watford (4-4-2): Chamberlain; Bezetoy 
(Hszen. 46). Yates. Page. Robinson; 
Palmar. Hyde. Johnson. Kemiecy; Smart 
(NoeHMBfaim. S3). Ngonge. 

P Richard (Preston). 


A lan SUGAR the Tot- 
tenham chairman, wul 
sell the stricken North 
London club provided the 
right buyer can be found- 
The millionaire computer 
tycoon has finally buckled 
after a welter of personal crit- 
icism he has endured since 
rescuing Tottenham from the 
threat or financial ruin seven 
years ago. Sugar has a con- 
trolling 40 per cent stake. 

The decision will add to the 
pressure on his beleaguered 
Swiss manager Christian 
Gross. Yesterday bookmakers 
stopped taking bets on Gross 
departing before the end of 
the season following defeats 
in the opening two Premier- 
ship games of the season. 

A club spokesman con- 
firmed last night . “Alan has 
had enough of the personal 
abuse he has already received 
after the team lost their first 
two games of the new season 

j>w/T who blame him? 

“Alan now feels that, no 
matter what he does for Tot- 
tenham Hotspur, he will al- 
ways be blamed if they are 
not performing well — and 
he finds this scenario 
incredible.” 

Rupert Murdoch’s News In- 
ternational Corporation, 
which has denied It wants to 
take over, and Joe Lewis, a 
Bahamas-based investment 
tycoon, have been linked with 
the club. 

Under Premier League 
rules Lewis would not be 
allowed to buy Tottenham 
while he holds a 25 per cent 
stake in Scotland's Rangers. 
Lewis, reputed to be the third 
richest Briton in the world, 
with a personal fortune esti- 
mated at £3 billion, also has 
substantial stakes in Italy’s 
Vicenza, Slavia Prague and 
AEK Athens. 

The Tottenham spokesman 
added: “Neither Lewis nor 
Murdoch are preparing to 
buy Spurs and neither party 
have or are now having talks 
with Sugar," 

The Tottenham Action 
Group of fans said: "We wel- 
come file fact that there are 
people reportedly interested 
in acquiring the club? If Mr 
Sugar is indeed selling, he 
should be commended for 
turning the business around 
and leaving it in the healthy 
financial state It is in." 


Worthington Cup, 1st rd, 2nd leg: C Pall Torquay 1 (at90min) 

Thomas gives Torquay something to cheer 


Trevor Haylett 


A THIRD Division side 
#%lhreatened to inflict the 
first embarrassment on toe 
Terly Venables Palace revo- 
lution when Torquay’s cen- 
tral defender Wayne Thomas 
headed a second-half equalis- 
er to bring the aggregate 
score to 2-2 at Selburst Park 
and set up extra-time. 

Watched by a crowd of 
fewer than 7,000, Aitilio Lom- 
bardo can have enjoyed few 
less glamorous occasions in 
his career. It was the Italian 
who put Palace to front but 
thereafter the First Division 
new boys could not make 
their superiority count 

Palace were shaken by Tor- 
quay's whirlwind start to the 
tie at Plainmoor. which had 
yielded them a third-minute 
goal through Tony Bedeau. 
There was almost a repeat 
last night when, with five 
minutes on the clock, the Lon- 


Results 




Football 

UEFA CUP 

Second qualifying round 
second leg 

imosii 


RQO 


OWul Galatt 0 Vajia BK 3 (agg: 0-61: Rucfi 
Chorzow 0 Bologna 9 (0-3); Dynamo Mo- 
cow 1 Poiania Warsaw 0 (2-QL CSKA Sofla 
Z Madia 0 (2-0): Zhritfrt* 0 Brand Bergen 
0 (o-l): ROOM Vienna 9 OmorVa Mcoeta 0 
PM, Rapid Vienna won on away goals 
rule): Rotor Volgograd 1 Crraru Zvszda 
BMgrado 2 (2-4). Sftakntar Donetsk 3 
Zurich Z (3-flL Inter Bratislava Z Slovta 
Prague D (2-4); SMreborg 2 Mura Murska 
Sabott 0 1 2-0): Trabzonspor i WlsJa Kra- 
kow 2 (2-7): ASt Athena 4 r eren c varoB 0 
(6-4), stromsgodeet 1 Hapoet Tal Aviv 0 
(1-1: ari, Scrernagoasot won 4-3 on pens): 
Fenertzahce 1 IFK Gottentxug 0 (2-2: Fen- 
orbahee won on away goals) 

WORTMMGTON CUP 
Rrst round, second leg 

c anal (O) O Rotten (0) 3 

Blake 55. 69, 71 

law o-»j 

nationwide league 

First DtvMon 


(3) 4 Watf ord (1) 1 

Johnston 26. Summertzee *1 Smart 11 
Behlo 45. Melville 63 S&5BT 

CQNPnaMCSt Barrow 9 Doncaster Z 
Dover 1 Stevenage 1; Hayed 1 Yeovil 1; 
Kettering 3 Woking 0: Leek Tn 7 Mare- 
eamta 0; Southport S Norttwleh ft Writing 
0 FarnDorough 0 

UtOBOHO UUCWK: Fl enter DMriOK 
Charter 4 Accrington Stanley 0: Cotwyn 
Bay 1 Runcorn & Gutsy ey i Biytti spar- 
tans Z Lancaster 2 Gelesbead Z Leigh 
RUI 3 SuUyOndge ft Man no 1 Bamber 
Bndee Z Spemymoor 4 WhlBiy Tn 5: 
wtnstord Utd 2 Atelnchani 1. 

RYMAM maue: Pr^riar Mvteiom BT1- 
kmcay Tn 3 Chesham ft Boreham Wood 0 
Bromley ft Caretiaflon 1 Bastngsteko 0: 
Outvncft 3 Walton S Here ham ft Harrow 
Bor 1 Aylesbury 4: Hendon a Gravesend ft 
Haybndga 0 PnrilMt ft 
tm MAitTBtS imUMIfe P rendwz Bur- 
ton Alb 0 Worcester C 1; Crawley Tn 1 

Salisbury 1; Gloucester C 4 DorehOOter 1; 
Grantham 4 Bronspove 1: Greeley Ruts 2 
HUesowan a Hastings 2 Cambridge G ft. 
Kings Lvtm 2 Nuneaton 4; Tamwanti 4 
Merthyr 2 Wgymouth 2 Bath C 1. 


doners stood static as Bedeau 
broke clear. This time, 
though, they were rescued by 
Fraser Digby. 

Thus stung not to rest on 
their laurels, for the rest of 
toe half Palace were rela- 
tively untroubled, toe posses- 
sion won and retained by' 
Lombardo, Sasa Curcic and 
the free-running Matt Jansen 
ensuring that most of the 
game was played to the Tor- 
quay half. 

Palace went ahead in toe 
17th minute, just after Jansen 
had gone close, with a goal 
from their star Italian. It was 
manufactured superbly by 
Sasa Currie, who is rebuild- 
ing his career impressively at 
Selburst Park and has as- 
sumed chief responsibility for 
launching the attacks. 

The Yugoslav emerged from 
a mass of white shirts with 
the ball and was able to pick 
out Lombardo for an easy fin- 
ish Into the roof of the net 

Jansen twice made room 


Noam Forest 0 Everton 2. PM DtvMom 
Grimsby 1 SheO MM T; OkJham 2 Covwv- 
fry 1 Swoood Mvlriawi Bradford C 0 New- 
castle 4i Rodwbam 0 Huddersfield 1; 
Sneff DM 3 Bteripool 3. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 

MISwrU 1 Bournemouth 2. 


Tennis 


{Boston): Pint AT Mat- 
ter (Aid) 6* M Hfipptnf (Uni) B-Z B-ft S 
let— in (Neth) W O BangiUrwal (HJ 7-e. 
7-6. S O re si — (Fr) H J van Lotfum 
(Neth) 6-2. 6-0: X Brim (Bet) be S 
CampoeU (US) 6-3. 6-1. 

ATP HAMLET CUP (New York}; Ptrat 
esntf C Moya (9p) bt B Steven (NZ) 7-5. 
6-3; O BiuiftsM (OB) bt M Norman (Swe) 
6-3, 6-<; m tesfln (Rus) te a P ei sw z sgu i 
(Sp) 6-3. 6-ft D Atari (Ger) M 0 Hrbety 

(Slovak) 0-6, 6-T. 6-3. J WllnA (Noth) 

-Alonso (Sp) 4-6. 6-1. 6-4: riUgri 
(Br) M G Rama (Fr) 6-7. 6-4. 6-3: P Cte- 
*et (Sp) ML MOf (1 st) 8-2. 6-1. 

WTA tMTERMATIOMAJ. (CcantrcJtClrt): 
First mill A Cnrivav |SA] bt M Serna 
(Sp) 7-6. 6-3; S Tested (Fr) M R Dregonkr 
(Rom) 6-4. 6-1; M-J Rmandn (US) bto 
Van Roost (Bel) 3-6. 6-0. 6-1: H Haupnaai 
(Slovak) bt m-a Vento (Van) 6-0, -6-2; A 
KomuBimm (Rue) « b Sedan (Am) 6-3. 
6-% J Hel siil Ppou gts (Fr) bt N Sswa- 
matsu (Japan) 3-6. 6-3. 7-6. 

Baseball 

A MniC AH UMOUK Seeds 11 Cnicago 

WS 1ft Toronto 3 Kansas Ctty 7; MY Yeiy- 
trees 3 Anaheim T. Testes 6 Detroit & 
NATIONAL LBAOUKt Florida 4 Sen Fran- 
cisco 7; Atlanta 4 Los Angeles 3; Montreal 
1 Cincinnati ft NY Mots 6 Arizona ft Chi- 
cago Cubs 3 Houston 12 PWadetpRIa 1 
Colorado a Milwaukee 2 San Otego T, 
Ptnsburgti S St Louie 3 (CSnro). 

Athletics 

■AAX (MAUD PHDC (Lausanne. SwGzJ: 
Mm loom 1. U Greene (US) ftS2see; Z 
j Drummond (US] iftoft 3. O Thompson 
(Bah! 10.0ft 7. D Campbell (GB) IftlB. 
400ns 1. W jonttson (US) 4*2ft Z J 
Young (US) 44.9ft ft Cl McCray (US) 4&Q9: 
4. M Rictiardeoti (OB) 4&Z& 7. J Beukfi 
(GB) 4ftS7. SOOea 1. W CWrCftlr (Ken) 
1.45.6ft Z D IGpuo (KM) 1AS.75, 3, A 
Katunglmana (Burundi) 1.4631. 1 BOOsc 
7. N MOTCBII (Alg) 3.34J8; Z O Maazouzl 
(Ft) 305.03: 3. W Tamil (Ken) 333.16. 
lifts Mn ai W e e i 1. A Johnson (LB) 13J77; 
2. C Jackson (GO) 13.0ft ft A Gsrcta (Cub) 
1331. 400— h reri — 1, 3 Dtenma (Pr) 
48.46: 2. E Thomas (US) 46.4ft 3. S Motets 
(Zam) 48.66. Pole varin 1. J Gdtaone (Fr) 
SJOrn; 2 K Lacheob (Fr) ftBft. 3. □ Edur 
(Ocrt ftW. l e ur B re 1. A Parvtelnan (Fin) 
66.7ft Z S Makarov (Bis) iwwt; ft Q Batfc 
ley 1GB) 33.1ft ft M H1U (GB) 0040. 
Wwmme ioote 1. M Jones (US) i0.72eae; 
2. E Thants [Ori li.aft ft | uiRer (US) 
** 1.F Ogunkoya (Mg) 50 (u £ 


11 .01 


for himsrif to test Ken Veysey 
only to fire wide. He was de- 
nied at toe start of toe second 
half and then threaded a 
lovely pass into Bruce Dyer's 
stride that deserved a better 
response. 

But then, out of nothing 
Torquay should have pun- 
ished Palace for their failure 
to kill off the match when 
woeful marking left Bedeau 
free. The forward's finish was 
poor then but a defender did 
better when a 68th minute 
corner, delivered deep by 
Chris Leadbitter, saw 
Thomas head powerfully ta- 
• Stephana GuivarcTi made 
his competitive debut for 
Newcastle as United's 
reserves won 4-0 at Bradford 
last night The £3J3 million 
French striker failed to score. 

Crystal Pataca (4-4-2); Digby: Smith. 
LLntgbon. Hretdarxson. Austin; Lombardo. 
Curcic, MuUtna. Rodgor; Dyer. Jensen. 

Tin naan Ou t fi t (4-4-2) Veyasy; Thomas. 
Watson, Robinson. Herrera: Gurney. 
McGorry. Leadbitter, Hill: Partridge. 
Bedeau. 

n rierei A R KaH (Birmingham). 


C Open (Nig) 50.66; ft H Fucbsovs (Ci) 
5061. Mha 1. C Sacramento (Par) 423.41; 
2. J Marsnga (Ken) 4^440; 3. A Weyer- 
monn (Swltz) 424.00. lOOrn h wtfl e w 1. Q 
Alozle (Mg) 1266, Z M Freemen (Jam) 
J2J6: ft M Morrison (US) 12.74. AOCte 
ten dtew 1, 0 Hemming* (Jam) 5327: 2. K 
Batten (US) 532ft ft I Tlrfea (Rom) 54.14. 
Hiri> l eiPi 1. M I agar (Rom) 124m. 2. Y 
Lyakhova (Rus) 124: ft K Bergqvist (Swe) 
120. Javstee 1 . T HstteStad (Nor)'6728m; 
ft S BissM (Cuba) 672ft 3. T SMkoienko 
(Rus) 65.7B. 

Bowls 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS (Wor- 
thing): Palm Quart m Dnrir WO Aid tig 

(Stoke. Coventry) bt PrevrJGIRen (Banbury 
Bor) 21-20 (after extra end): P i i e t a r/ 
lawr (Canton Downs. CcrmwaB) bTGea- 
uns/rtenger (Chandos Pk. Buckingham) 
12-12 Wri tfte area (Betties Conserve- 
Uvea. SttooUJ bt LeelEecon (FTymorib CS) 
28-18: Kvte l i Htra v re (Uncorn St <3Uee) bt 
SWoa/Prtce (Buckden. Hunts) 21-lft 

Chess 

MIND SPOUTS OLYMPIAD (London). 
B—d Ste leeri —r AS umm erecele (Engi 
Sfe A Zatonsklh^A Zozufla: I Yanovska (aM 
Ukrk S Conquee e J Plankett (Eng) ft 


Saints reject £3 m offer for 
Le Tissier to become a Bhoy 


Cricket 


( 112 * . . 
Leicestershire 172-2 (p j Mason 76na) v 
Oertjys Uric: OdUCeswshire 252-6 (M A 
Kaminges 116na) v Gtemorgan. 

SNCOMD U-TS TWST (112): TtaBMN 
Pakistan 276 (J Nazir 90. S Monk 66). Eng- 
Jend 36-0. 

Cycling 

TOON OP THE NftnnRLAMBS: Am 

*•» pteektwljk to Hoorn: 1 7ft Itan): 1, j 
BOteirans (Neto) TVM 4hr iQmin $6»ec; ft 
RMeEwen (Ain) Rabobank; ft GLombonii 
(HJ Tetritom; 4, G Vandweerdeo (Bell Pat- 
mans; ft S Van Melderghem (Bet) PaL 
mans; B.N fcOnafl (ft) Riso scotU; 7. F GuWJ 
(It) Poto: fl. M BriUni (tQ cantina Tolio: a. A 
Plzlks (Lai) Homes jack ft Jonas; 10. F 
Moncassln (ft) Credh Agrtcole ail 8L 


Squash 


HONO KONG OPU M remia P IG- 

col (Scot) K A Shabana (Egypt) 14-lft 
15-lft 16-lft 15--7; p JWreeaw (Eng) Bt D 
Evans (Wales) 15-11. 15-lft 16-17. 15-li 
■ Hrith (Scot) M A Folzy (Egyot) 15-KL 
15-12. 10-lft 6-15, 15-8; R Eyfaa (Aue) bl 
N Taylor (Eng) 15-17. 15-11. 15-11. 15-7;C 
"tebri (Aus) bt A Hill (A U3) 6-15. 16-9. 
15-lft 15-ft A Qoatfi owes) tt S Caste- 

S tBri] 15-lft 15-12. 16-5; O ftydtng 
) W A KlMfl (PPM 15-11. 15-ft 17-16; 
■ M— de (Eng) bt U Cbatoner (Eng] 3-)ft 
17-14. 1V10. 15-lft 


C ELTIC yesterday failed 
to a bid to sign Matthew 
Le Tissier after Southamp- 
ton told them they would 
have , to find £5 milli on to 
take him toTarkhead. 

Jozef Venglos was willing 
to pay Southampton £3 mil- 
lion and Le Tissier more 
than £20.000 a week to join 
the Bhoys. But Celtic’s bid 
was considered too low by 
Southampton’s manager 
Dave Jones, who has said 
he will sell the 29-year-old 
player if the right bid 
comes in. Le Tissier has 
been a substitute in Saints' 
opening two games. 

Everton’s manager Walter 
Smith has warned off any- 
one bidding for his captain 
Duncan Ferguson as the 
Merseyside club revealed 
they have turned a near- 
£3 million trading loss into 
almost a £1 minion profit. 

Smith's side have yet to 
score this season but he 
said; “We’ve had no Inqui- 
ries for Duncan, nor would 


Fixtures 


(7 JO unless stated] 

Football 

EUROPEAN CUP; Soared entire 
rand, —tend hp LKS UXte (0) v Man 
Utd (2) (8.06). NX Croatia Zagreb (0) v 
Grille (1). 

WOSTHINOTOM CUPf Pint roud, 
S S P — rl test OPR (0) v Walsall (0) (7.45); 
Readme (J) v Peterborough (1) (7.45). 
eOMffiENCSi Forest Oman v Chelten- 
ham (7.45). 

UNIBOMO LEAOUEi Pint Division: 
Bredtord PA v WhrtJey Bay. 

HYMAN LEAGUE, Hret DbM» Mote- 
soy v LesBiortioM. 

OH MARTENS IXAOUfe Rente Dte- 

toton ■ Boston Utd v Rodwoll Tn. —tfteid 

BMatem RC Wsm*» v Ctndertord Tn. 
I i ttew PMrlwn BrwMwy Tn v Root 
Tn; Corby Tn v Witney Tn. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 

LEAOUEi Lcagun Cup* .|| 

BedUngton Terriers v Mutton: Brandon utd 
v Northalle rtpn. 

NOKTHBM COUNTISS BAST LBAOUK 
Pi y pitenW dwc Sheffield v Arnold Tn. 
semmx DNUKT LEAGUE: rrHei 

Wririnre Chippenham Tn v Bristol MF; 
Tiverton Tn v Bidelord; Yeovil TR v Taun- 
ton Tn. 

POMT1NS LEAGUE: Prender NrUn 

Aston Villa V Stoke (7 nr. Praenn v Lsieefr- 
ter 17.15). Hal QMriore Barnsley v Mid- 
dlesbrough (7.0); Port Vale v Man G (72). 
T nuo n d IIM al ou. Scarborough v York 
(7 Ok Shrewsbury v (JiKOin (7JB); Stockpon 
v Nrito Co (72). Third DbMon Bury v 
HaRtaK DarHnpJOo * Carlisle (2.0); Htdl v 
Chester (ZD); Seumnorpe v Chesterfield 
(7.0): Wigan v Hartlepool (2J1). 

AVON INSURAH C« COMBINATIONl 
Rnt DfeCriooi Brenriord v Chelsea (7.0); 
Brighton v Wycombe (7 .OK Cambridge v 
Luton (ZD). Colchester v ToUanmnc GH- 
Ungham v Southampton: Ipswich v Chart- 
ton (7.0); Swindon v fttfiam (7.161. 
niOHLAND LEAOUEi Nairn Co v 
Fracerfturgft. 

Rugby Union 

CUn MATCH: Uanelli v Saracens (7,15). 

Rugby League 

SECOND mNSiOHi Orion v Lanca- 
shire Lynx. 

Cricket 

BHTAHMC ASSURANCE CTSH1P (112: 
lour days); Derby: Derbyshire v Durham. 
Nevtfto wul pre NoribantotanaMitt v Kent 
Worksop: Nottinghamshire v Leittater- 
snlre. Hover Sussex v Hampshire. 
Woraesm Wor c es t er s hire « Warwick- 
shire. ftBM teiro um e Yoresnire v Essex. 
HCC TROPHY (11.0; one day). 

10*4*01 Dim v Shropshire 


we encourage any. We 
would be looking to add to 
our strike force rather than 
deplete it.” 

With turnover up 20 per 
cent to £22.6 million. Ever- 
ton made a profit of £924,430 
cm the year ended May 31. 

Charlton, the Premier- 
ship leaders, have failed in 
their attempt to have Rich- 
ard Rufns’s three-match 
ban overturned. The cen- 
tre-back was sent off for vi- 
olent conduct after an inci- 
dent with Newcastle's 
Nikos Dablzas. 

The Leeds midfielder 
Andy Gray could become a r 
Nottingham Forest player 
later this week after the 
clubs agreed a fee of 
£200,000 for the Scottish 
Under-21 international. 

The Portsmouth manager 
Alan Ball has re-signed the 
player he once described as 
“the most exciting player 
in English soccer". Martin 
Phillips who played under 
him at Manchester City. 


Sport in brief 


Table Tennis 

The International Federation 
Council has banned the use of 
long pimples on bats which 
can cause balls to “wobble” in 
flight and produce spin that 
makes some returns unplay- 
able. England’s Carl Prean, 
Matthew Syed and Andrea 
Holt use the bats. 

Boxing 

Glenn Catley, the British 
middleweight champion from 
Bristol, is a surprise new 
challenger for Richie Wood- 
hall’s WBC super-middle- 
weight crown in Telford on 
Saturday week. He steps up a 
weight to replace the injured 
Italian Vincenzo Nardiello. 

Ice Hockey 

Newcastle Riverkings have 
signed Blake Knox, a 26-year- 
old Canadian forward who 
was with Nottin gham las t sea- 
son, writes Vic Batchelder. 
Knox, at 5ft lOin and I3st, is 
small in comparison to many 
Superieague opponents. 

Chess 

A women’s team from the 
Kiev grandmasters school im- 
pressed against Britain's top 
players in the opening two 
days of the Mind Sports 
Olympiad in London, writes 
Leonard Barden. After six 
rounds three Ukr ainians and 
three English grandmasters 
form the leading group. Eng- 
land's nine-year-old Murugan 
Thiruchelvam was a rook up 
against James Plaskett in the 
endgame but went over time. 
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England’s nasty 
shock is Croft’s 
pleasant surprise 


Mike Selvey fears a turning Oval pitch will 
suit Sri Lanka down to the ground tomorrow 


E NGLISH hopes were 
dented yesterday 
when a first Look at 
The Oval pitch for the 
one-off Test a gains t Sri Lanka 
revealed a surface to make 
spinners lick their Ups in an- 
ticipation before a ball is 
bowled tomorrow. 

It was not what the England j 
selectors had expected and , 
their response was to draft ! 
the Glamorgan off-spinner 
Robert Croft into the squad 1 
and release the left-arm pace j 
howler Alan Mullally for title- 
chasing Leicestershire’s cru- 
cial county match against 
Nottinghamshire today. 

The Sri T antanc must have 
turned cartwheels. Croft, ig- 
nored since his defiant hatting 
at Old Trafford helped save 
the third Test against South 
Africa, and the leg-spinner lan 
Salisbury, brought in for the 
last two games hi his place, 
have taken precisely no wick- 
ets in five Test between them 

this summer. 

Against that, Sri Lanka’s 
off-spinner MuthLah Mura- 
litharan. who took five wick- 
ets in the defeat of England in 
the final of the Emirates Tro- 
phy at Lord's last week, is the 
world's leading wicket-taking 
spinner this year. According 
to one member of the tour 
management, he can “turn 
the ball on the M4”. 

"The wicket is not quite 
what we expected in terms of 
grass cover." admitted Eng- 
land's chair man of selectors 


David Graveney after Banding 
for Croft. “We are Hilly aware 
that wickets can play entirely 
different to what they look. 
WeU have to wait and see.” 

That said, it bids fair to be 
exactly the sort of pitch on 
which Saqlain Mushtaq, the 
Pakistan off-spinner, has 
taken 40 wickets in four 
matches for Surrey this sea- 
son. a performance in tamtam 
with Salisbury which has 
given them a chance of the 
championship. 

Graveney insists he has no 
qualms in backing Salisbury 
and Croft against Muralitb- 
aran but, as they say, he 
would say that. Salisbury has 
bad two dreadfiil games since 
his return to Test cricket and 
has admitted to nerves, while 
Croft has been a medium-pace 
shadow of the spinner seen 
last summer. 

The temptation must have 
been to call up Phil TufneQ 
who, despite an indifferent 
season for Middlesex, is a 
horse for this particular 
course. The left-anner took 11 
wickets in the rousing win 
over Australia last season 
and seven in the defeat of 
West Indies in 199L 

All told, tomorrow could 
even be the beginning of the 
end of Alec Stewart's cap- 
taincy honeymoon. Against 
South Africa he broke Eng- 
land’s 12-year drought at 
home by winning a major 
series, and yesterday he was 
appointed captain in all forms ! 


| of cricket until the end of the 
1 World Cup next June. 

But neither he nor other 
key players In the forthcom- 
ing Ashes campaign will be 
required to take part in the 
International Cricket Coun- 
cil's limited-overs event to be 
staged In Bangladesh at the 
end of October. 

Stewart’s leave of absence 
from the Wills inter na tional 
Cup. a straight knock-out 
competition being played in 
Dhaka between the Test-play- 
ing nations as a means of rais- 
ing revenue for under-devel- 
oped cricketing countries, Isa 
victory for Graveney, his fel- 
low selectors and Stewart in 
the face at pressure from 
senior England and Wales 
Cricket Board officials who 
wanted them to send their 
strongest side. • 

England are due to arrive 
in ‘Australia at the end of the 
third week in October and 
will play warm-up matches in 
Perth, which stages the 
second Test, Adelaide and 
Cairns before the first Test in 
Brisbane. The problem is that 
players not in Perth because 
of an overlap with the Bangla- 
desh tournament will cru- 
cially mtaa thp chance to gain 
experience of the Waca 
ground, a pitch mi which 
touring sides rarely do wdL 

“It was always going to be a 
complicated situation,’’ said 
Graveney. “We are support- 
ing the tournament but our 
situation is unique.” 

A substitute England cap- 
tain, probably Adam Hol- 
lioake, will be announced 
along with all the winter tour- 
ing parties on September l. 


Warne set for Ashes return 

S HANE WARNE is on [ got another game against I that the players were wi 
schedule to retnrn New Sontb Wales in early rled about anti-foreign 
from injury in time to November and that's most sentiment there In t 


S HANE WARNE is on 
schedule to retnrn 
from injury in time to 
spearhead Australia's 
Ashes defence against Eng- 
land this winter. 

Shaun Graf, a spokesman 
for Warae’s state team Vic- 
toria. said the leg-spinner 
could be back for the first 
Sheffield Shield match, on 
October 21. 

Warne had shoulder sur- 
gery in May and there were 
fears he might be sidelined 
sot onlyfor the Ashes 
series starting on Novem- 
ber 20 in Brisbane but for 
up to two years. 

But Graf added: “We've 


got another game against 
New Sontb Wales in early 
November and that's most 
probably more realistic. 
That will still give him an 
opportunity to prepare 
himself for the first Test.” 

Warne Is Australia’s 
second highest wicket- 
taker with 318 victims in 67 
Tests. He will miss the 
forthcoming Common- 
wealth Qwrags tournament 
in Malaysia and Australia’s 
tour of Pakistan, starting 
late next month. 

Australia, due in Fakir 
stan at the end of Septem- 
ber, have received an assur- 
ance of safety after reports 


that the players were wor- 
ried about anti-foreigner 
sentiment there in the 
wake of the United States 
missile strike on neigh- 

hi wrriitp Afghanis tan. 

Majid lthan, the Pakistan 
Cricket Board’s chief exec- 
utive. said: “Firstly Paki- 
stan is not a party to the 
tussle and secondly the ten- 
sion will ease by the time 
the Australians arrive here 
for the three-Test series.” 

Australia's second Test is 
scheduled for Peshawar, a 
city near the Afghanistan 
border that has seen scat- 
tered violence during anti- 
US protests in recent days. 



Winston Davis 
lies paralysed 
without benefit 





A Ta West End hotel 

tonight one of the most 
glittering of all gala 
cricket dinners is due to take 
place. Tickets are £65 a head. 
Rory Bremner is the star turn. 
Thanks to airline freebies, 
every bowler who has taken 
more than 300 Test wickets is 
due to be there. It will be quite 
a night These o ccas ions have 
been known to raise £80,000. 

Winston Davis will not be 
present The evening is noth- 
ing to do with him anyway . It 
is a benefit dinner for another 
West Indian last bowler, 
Courtney Walsh. The differ- 
ence between them is that 
Walsh is fit and still plying his 
trade with br illian t suc cess 
Davis Is lying paralysed in an 
orthopaedic hospital to 
Shropshire. 

Winston probably does not 
even know the dinn er is tak- 
ing place. He would not be- 
grudge Courtney, who has 
been good to him. anyway. He 
has no anger or jealousy to 
him whatever. The anger is all 
mine. 

Everyone would agree that, 
if successful cricketers should 
be the recipients of charity, 
then Courtney Walsh— bril- 
liant performer, chivalrous 
opponent, great team-man — 
is worth it But they should 
not be getting charity: the ben- 
efit system that forces them 
on to it is an outrage and a 
disgrace. They should be paid 
handsomely for their exploits. 
Charity should be for those in 
need. 

Davis was never a star like 
Walsh. His minor misfortune 
was that he played to the 
1980s, when last bowlers grew 
in the Caribbean like weeds. 
Had he been English, he would 
have played 100 Tests. He still 
played 15, and was a popular 
and successful overseas pro 
for Glamorgan and 
Northamptonshire. 

His major misfortune hap- 
pened on November 1 last 
year. By then be was already a 
born-again Christian and was 
helping clear the ground for a 
new church back on his native 
St Vincent. He was to a tree 
sawing a branch, which was 

entangled with a hi gher one. 

The top branch fell cm his neck 
and sent him crashing. 

Winston fell only eight feet 
but his neck was broken and 
he was left a tetraplegic, the 


Northants days... Davis, a popular pro for two counties, is now paralysed grahamtovb* 


most extreme form of 
paralysis. 

Doctors say he will never 
walk again and only Winston's 
faith says they are wrong. He 
bag rudimentary movement 

in his arms but none In his 

fingers — he cannot even turn 
the pages of his Bible — and 
that may never improve 
either. Indeed, oflate be has 
had a setback: aback problem 
refuses to heal, so for now he 
cannot even be lifted into a 
wheelchair to go to the physio 
room. 

But his mind is undamaged 
and his attitude is astonish- 
ing. It is ludicrous to call him 
brave; that does not even 
begin to cover it “There’s 
been what you might call, in 
fast bowling terms, reverse 
swing," he says. “This injury 
has been a blessing rather 
than a curse. I’ve met so many 
wonderful people, people I'd 
never have met if Pd carried 
on with my life In the old way. 

“My feith has never been to 
question. He didn’t save me 
from Illness or accident. He 
saved me from sin. A lot of 
people ask why this happened 
to me. Why not me? There are 
250,000 people in England with 
disability. 

“People have been generous 
financially, emotionally and 
spiritually. I’ve never lacked 
for anything." 

O LD CLUBS and col- 
leagues have done a lot, 
and Winston is im- 
mensely grateful, indeed he 
asked me to mention the hos- 
pital’s appeal for funds, not his 
own needs. But I want to deal 
with him first. Winston, his 
wife Patricia and his six-year- 
old daughter Jessica may lack 
for things soon. The help he 
has had has been piecemeal 
and small-scale. There have 
been no gala dinners. 

Other patients in his ward 
go home at weekends. He can- 
not contemplate that, never 
mind leaving permanently, 
until the Davises get a 
specially adapted car which 
can take a wheelchair inside it 
to carry him back toBewdley. 
In the long run they win need 
a bigger house. 

Anyone who wants to help 
him can send a cheque direct 
to Winston (Gladstone Ward, 
Orthopaedic Hospital, Os- 
westry SY1Q 7 AG) or via me at 
The Guardian (119 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R3ER). But 
he needs a gala dinner and a 
gcilf day or two. 

And it is up to Lord Mac- 
Laurin to initiate a true end to 
this iniquity. At present lucky 
players get the charity. So, 
when a son of the game gets 
unlucky, everyone is too busy 
to raise the money he needs. 
This scandal shames cricket 



Rugby Union 


Welsh rebel clubs make early cup return 


Cycling 


TVM extend team deal despite Tour drug scandal 


Paid Ram 

C ARDIFF, having detached 
themselves from the 
Welsh league last week, are 
now demanding Inclusion in 
Wales’s domestic cup 
competition. 

Their wish has been 
granted and they have been 
told by the Welsh Rugby 
Union that they will be in this 
season’s Swalec Cup along 
with Swansea who, tike Car- 
diff, have decided to meet 
English dubs in friendlies 
rather than play in the Welsh 
Premier Division. 

Meanwhile Newport and 
Aberavon have been con- 
firmed as the dubs who will 
replace Cardiff and Swansea 


in the Welsh Premier Div- 
I ision this season. 

The WRU considered bar- 
ring both Cardiff and Swan- 
sea from the Swalec Cup. The 
two dubs were removed from 
the Premier Division because 
of their refusal to sign bind- 
ing agreements with the 
WRU, thus forfeiting their 
place in the much-maligned 
Challenge Trophy. 

Their invitations to com- 
pete In the European Cup 
were withdrawn but as they 
have not been expelled from 
the union, they qualify for the 
Swalec Cup. 

The WRU held a special 
meeting this week in which it 
was told that it could not le- 
gally prevent the dubs from 
competing in the Swalec Cup 


but the pair have been told 
that they must enter foe com- 
petition in the first round. 
Premier Division dubs are 
exemp until the fourth round. 

The first round is next 
week, on the same day that 
Cardiff and Swansea start 
their friendlies. If dubs do 
not turn up for ties, they are 
automatically disqualified. 

• The former Gloucester 
coach Keith Richardson is 
rejoining the coac h ing staff at 
Kings holm, four years after 
leaving the dub. 
nmcNvwM car daawi Pool *i uaiwni 
(Wales). Leinster (Ireland). Bfegles 
(France). StaOfrT’rancato (France), B«q» Be 
Munster (Ireland). Padova (Italy). N**tti 
(Wales), Perpignan (France). Peel C> 
Teatoos a (Franco}. B#w Vale (VKstee). 
Ulster (Northern Ireland). Edinburgh 
Reivers (Scotland). Pool Ik Treviso (Italy), 
Colomlen (Franco). Glasgow Caledonians 
(Scotland). Pontypridd (Wales). 


Barry Andrew 

"THE Dutch company TVM 
I yesterday extended its 
sponsorship contract with the 
team involved in the Tour de 
France drugs scandal by a 
year. 

A spokesman for TVM said: 
“We decided to extend our 
contract despite the inquiries 
by the French legal system. 
We are optimistic.” 

French police detained four 
TVM team officials, including 
the director Cees Priem and 
his assistant Hendrik Redant, 
in late July for questioning in 
Reims over the seizure of ille- 
gal performance-enhancing 
drugs from a team car in 
Marbh. 


Meanwhile Chris Board- 
man, who crashed out of the 
Tour on the second day with a 
broken wrist, is playing down 
his chances of winning a 
third 4.000 metres pursuit 
title at the World Track 
Championships which start 
in Bordeaux today. 

Boardman, who also cele- 
brates his 30th birthday today 
and an extension to his con- 
tract with the French team 
Credit Agricole until the end 
of the year 2000, adopted the 
same low-key approach to the 
Tour de France prologue last 
month, only to leave the rest ( 
trailing over the streets of 
Dublin. 1 

Many of his rivals felt that 
Boardman would not be going 
back to track racing if he was 


not totally confident of giving 
his season a welcome boost 
Yet Boardman, who broke 
the world one-hour record On 
the same Bordeaux track in 
1993, insisted that there was 
no kidology involved. 

‘1 will be around the top 
eight and possibly to the first 
five," said the 1994 and 1996 
champion, who crashed again 
last week in the wet when 
training on the road near his 
home on the WirraL 
"I’m not being gloomy, it’s 
just asking a lot — particu- 
larly after last Friday’s crash." 

The competition has been 
condensed from two days to 
one, with the fastest four from 
this morning’s round going 
forward to the semi-finals and 
final in the evening. 


Seventh-wicket pair haul 
Pakistan back into game 

^BAKISTAN’s seventh- 1 cost 33 but Jamie Grove 
Wr wicket pair of Imran Na- removed the openers Inai 


■ wicket pair of Imran Na- 
zir and Shoaib Malik polled 
the team round at Taunton 
yesterday after their early 
batsmen slumped to 89 for six 
on the first day of the second 
Under-19 Test with England. 

The pair put on 167 in 39 
overs to help Pakistan reach a 

respectable 276 all out Imran 
made 90 of them, with 17 
fours, while Matt Bulbeck 
and Paul Franks finished 
with three wickets apiece. 
Bad light ended play at 
5.05pm, by which time Ian 
Flanagan and Robert Key had 
replied with an undefeated 38. 

Pakistan, who won the toss 
and batted on a placid-looking 
pitch, began as if they were 
playing a one-day game 
rather than a four-day Test 
Bulbeck’s first three overs 


cost 33 but Jamie Grove then 
removed the openers Inam-ul- 
Haq and Tofeeq Umer. 

Wickets continued to fell 
(irifii Imran and Shoaib win” 
together and provided a lesson 
in application, both progress- 
ing steadily to their fifties be- 
fore increasing the tempo. 

Shoaib's 66 proved hugely 
valuable as, from 256 for six, 
the tail could muster only 20 
more runs. Franks, with 
three for 5L and Grove, two 
for 48, were foe pick of Eng- 
land’s bowlers who were fur- 
ther hindered by the loss of 
Bulbeck with a back problem. 
• Leicestershire, fortified by 
Alan Multeity's return from 
the En g l a nd 13, hope to have 
their captain Chris Lewis 
back for the Championship 
match with Nottinghamshire 
at Worksop starting today. 
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Kelly Holmes beck on Itcuekj psye 1 3 

United fly in for Polish test, page 14 

England call for extra spin, page i o 

Welsh Cup welcome for Cardiff, page 1 5 


SportsOuardkm 


England eyes on The Oval and beyond 



Beware the 
Long Room 
dinosaurs 



Paul Weaver 


Captain's turn . . . Alec Stewart in the nets yesterday hefnre the start of the Test against Sri Lanka trnnnrmg. After imptctfaH wicket Rn glanri rri<*a«»d Alan MnllaUy and railed np 
Robert Croft. Stewart is appointed captain tbr the 1999 World Cup but let off the Bangladesh one-day tournament which overlaps the Ashes tour. Mike Seivey, page 27 laurbkxghfhihs 

Super League bound for courts 


Martin Thorpe on Uefa moves to stop 
dissident clubs striking out on their own 


T HE projected Super 
League seemed des- 
tined to end in the 
courts last night after 
leaders of Europe’s major do- 
mestic soccer leagues dis- 
missed the project out of 
hand. 

“This committee rejects 
this private project." said Ita- 
ly’s Antonio Matarrese. a 


Uefa vice-president. “The 
committee does not fed it de- 
serves our attention.” 

He was speaking after 
Uefa’s committee for profes- 
sional football met in Geneva 
to consider proposals from 
Media Partners, a Milan- 
based company, for a new 
league composed of Europe’s 
elite clubs. 


The meeting was attended 
by Uefo’s general secretary 
Gerhard Algner, Peter 
Leaver of the Premier League, 
and leaders of the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, French, Ger- 
man. Belgian, Austrian and 
Spanish leagues. Algner con- 
firmed Uefa had plans to 
merge the Uefa Cup and Cup 
Whiners’ Cup as part of Its 
plan for European football. . 

Matarrese admitted there 
were "moments of antago- 
nism” but by the end of the 
meeting they agreed to oppose 


the proposals which Media 
Partners had discussed with 
50 i pwding European dubs in 
London on Monday. 

When, at a meeting last Fri- 
day, Media Partners invited 
Uefa to become the regulatory 
body for the revolutionary 
£2 billion competition a settle- 
ment appeared to be on the 
cards. But yesterday a Uefa 
spokesman insisted: “Uefa 
have listened and taken 
notice erf what Media Part- 
ners said but ... we will not 
be joining them at the mo- 


no 


ment We have our own ideas 
and we will try to realise 
them ourselves. What the 
others do, for the moment at 
least, is not a problem for us.” 

Yesterday in Geneva league 
representatives listened to 
proposals for change from 
Algner and decided to set up 
the working party to look fur- 
ther at the ideas. 

Aigner spent last week 
touring Europe’s major dubs 
putting forward his alterna- 
tive propsoals but it is under- 
stood they did not go for 
enough to satisfy many of 
them. 

Uefa was originally under- 
stood to be offering an ex- 
panded Champions League 
with more money-spinning 
matches, more places for the 
top footballing nations and a 
bigger allocation of the televi- 
sion and sponsorship money 
to the participants. 

But that still falls short of 
what Media Partners is offer- 
ing dubs who Join their com- 
petition — the ability to run it 
themselves and pocket almost 
all the money raised from the 
sale of television rights and 
sponsorship. 

This would represent aboat 
£20 million for each dub with 
up to three times that for the 
league winner. Currently the 
24 clubs in the Champions 


League receive only about 
£80 million between them 
with Just £15 million for the 
winner. 

Even if Uefo was' able to 
bump up the Champions 
League inco me by selling tele- 
vision rights to pay-per-view, 
it Is likely still to foil short of 
the Super League’s projected 
figures. 

Media Partners Is confident 
that its breakaway competi- 
tion is too financially attrac- 
tive for many top dubs to 
ignore and, though it would 
like Uefo an board, it is 
understood it believes the 
breakaway project can oper- 
ate without the European gov- 
erning body. 

However. If Uefo has the 
Eurpean leagues on its side, 
leading dissident dubs such 
as Manchester United and 
Arsenal will be forced to 
choose between staying In the 
fold or joining the breakaway, 
thus risking explus ion either 
from their league or Uefa. 

This is where legal battle 
would be joined, to test the 
right of governing bodies to 
take such measures. The Pre- 
mier League's legal advice is 
that it has every right to expel 
breakaway dubs should the 
required majority of clubs 
vote in favour. The dissident 
dubs’ is to the contrary. 


no 

no 




To find out more about the Virgin Growth PEP, call us today. 


if 




0345 900 900 


; personal financial service 


Open seven days a week from Sam to 10pm 





It will be 
possible to 
order your 
orgasm with 
your morning 


(“Would you like 
a single or a 
double?”) or 
with your 
afternoon tea 
(“With or 
without milk?”). 
In a kebab shop, 
you will be 
asked politely 
whether you 
would like to 
have It here, or 
to take ft away. 
Vitali Vitaliev 


62 p7 


O NE hundred years 
ago Albert Einstein 
bad his application 
for admission to the 
Munich Technical Institute 
rejected on. the grounds that 
“he shows no promise as a 
student”. 

This is easy to know be- 
cause a chap named Karl 
Shaw has compiled a list of the 
world’s least insightful people 
and the MTI is right up there 
with the worst of them, rub- 
bing dull shoulders with Joe 
Shuster and Jerry Siegel, who 
in 1938 sold all rights to a 
comic-strip character called 
Superman for $65 each. 

There is the editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner, who 
rejected the work of Rudyard 

Tri pling , mplaining! “Tm 

sorry but you just don’t know 
how to use the English 
language.” 

Then there is the Harrow 
housemaster who predicted a 
bleak future for Winston 

P-hU rohffl And Sam PhTIUpn, 

the owner of a small recording 
c o mpany in Mpmphla , who 
sold Mb contract with a ldd 
calledElvls Presley to RCA 
Records for a paltry £35,000. 

Another mato; the mt 

is King George ID, who on July 
4. 1778, the first American In- 
dependence Day, wrote in frig 
diary: “Nothing of Impor- 
tance happened today.” On 
reflection, though, George 
might have been better placed 
in along list of insane mon- 
arehs, for the old king was as 
potty as Ben Gunn. 

Strangely the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, otherwise 
known as the Male Chauvinist 
Club, a fblly paid-up member 
ofThe World's Most Ridicu- 
lous Institutions and a reality 
rather than, as some suppose, 
an Invention of Monty 
Python's Flying Circus, does 
not make the list 
Perhaps Mr Shaw could not 
decide whether the peculiarly 
stupid membership was par- 
ticularly^ visionless or Just 
barmy. Then again he made 
his list before the MCC vote 
earlier t h is year, which 
resulted in tire continued ex- 
clusion of women from 
membership. 

But the myopic old buffers 
and duffers of MCC, wearing 
what John Arlott so memora- 
bly described as “their blood- 
and-pus coloured ties”. 


are sure to get a m e n tio n tf 
Shaw goes for a reprint 

The club appeared to be 
heading for a more enlight- 
ened future with Colin Ing- 
leby-Mackenzie installed as 
president and Roger Knight as 
secretary but in February a 
proposal to allow women 
membership was defeated be- 
cause it foiled to get the two- 
thirds majority required 
under house rules. 

In rejecting the women the 
membership not only showe^j 
itself to be Intolerably sexist ^ 
and anachronistic but also fis- 
cally ffljterate. By turning 
down the women. MCC also 
waved goodbye to oodles of 
Lottery lolly which they 
needed to fund the new grand- 
stand and media centre — 
whatever one says about the 
membership, they preside 
Over a ground of unrivalled 
majesty and grandeur. 

They also sent potential 
sponsors, who have been turn- 
ing their backs on cricket for 
some time, running for cover. 
Ingleby-Mackenzle, however, 
is neither stupid nor fiscally 
illiterate. And, as the man 
who led Hampshire to the 
County Championship In 
1961, be is notone to be easily 


I IKE Lord MacLaurin, 

I the England and Wales 
I Cricket Board chair- 

Lwmazi' whose bid for two 
divisions was rejected by the 
counties, Ingleby-Mackenzle 
has asked for another vote. 
Both will win the day. Assure 
as eggs are eggs we will soon 
see women in the Lord’s pavil- 
ion as well as a two-division 
rhampinnship - 
Ifc would be nice to report 
that something other than 
cold finances motivated yes- 
terday’s decision by the 211- 
year-old clhb — whose patron. 
The Queen, is the only woman 
allowed to mooch about In the 
Long Room — to hold afresh 
ballot an September 28. But 
for the die-hards of the club, 
rather than the minority of 
intelligent forward thinkers, 
this was not the case. 

Last week we had another 
reminder ofhow far MCC has 
to travel before it enters the 
contemporary world. Emir- 
ates Airlines, who had just 
paid a six-figure sum into the 
game to sponsor the one-day 
tournament between England. 
South Africa and Sri Lanka, 
asked permission for a photo- 
graph to be taken of the win- 
ning team, in front of the ( % 
vflion. with some of the ’ 
company’s promotional 
employees. }y 

MCC saidno. “We hare 
never allowed the pavilion to 
be used for advertising or pro- 
motional purposes," saida 
spokesman. And he was 
serious. 


No 21,363 

Set by Bunthome 



Across 


1 Second set of principles laid 
down before the finish © 

S Bats first scored with 
Delius ...(6) 

8 ...and carrying too much 
weight you say, with the 
Guardian... (7) 

9 ... and oir Eastern form of 
verse (7) 

11 He'd be the way bats might 
celebrate a successful 
delivery &3,5,4) 

18,13 Short-term Interest not 
enough to shake the world 
(4.4.6J 

17 A key from Ravel on short 
musical work of Joel 
Chandler Harris (5.5) 

18 Amundsen's forwarding 
address (4} 

80 Oh! Handouts by rulers, one 
gathered (8,?) 


23 The last words on East 

Germany's European come- 
back. ..(7) 

24 ...and come back as 
Scotland’s own Housman, 
firm and c o ntin ent (7) 

25 Inside information leading to 
a run on the water into wine 
sitefS) 

26 Doctor enlisted by great river 


Down 


2 Tom needs a pick-me-up: he 
looks Gkedeathl(9) 

3 Woman police officer's 
absorbed when stand™ for 
ages (6) 

4 ft stops 500 cars: bike an 

alternative? {4,5) 

6 Native American with many a 

wife (5) 

6 Where RusWn went to study 
is not debatable (8) 
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CAOSSWOffe) SOLUTION 21 ,382 


7 EngBsh supporting 20s by the 
gross (5) 

8 Not many saw Smith win; and 
under anaesthetic (3,2,6) 

10 And Germany’s njler over 
these, with a place for Nemo 
(5.3.3) 

14 Sheep bearing feathers (9) 

15 Constant and lakj back about 
a government reversal (9) 

IS Punt, dappled shade, pool — 
mkaculouslp) 

19 Saint among Le Mans 
entrants® 

81 Professional twister, or 
twister's aide (5) 

22 Pack-leader also known as 
The Spanish Intruder"® 

Solution tomorrow 


V Stuck? Then caB our aohidam 8 m 
on OSH 338 238. CbIIs cost 50p 
per minute at oH tones. Service sup- 
pled by ATS 
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